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Preface 



On appelle Science Fensemble des recettes qui reussissent toujours, 

et tout le reste est litterature. Paul Valery 

One of the most used and abused combining forms in the past few years in 
solid-state physics and materials science is “nano” . The “nanoworld” as one 
can read also in newspapers and magazines, is populated by nanoparticles, 
nanocrystals, nanotechnologies, nanomachines, nanocomputers, and so on. 

Among many enthusiastic prophecies on the “nanofuture” we feel that a 
few words of caution are in order. The well established semiconductor-based 
technology is rapidly reaching its ultimate limits in terms of miniaturization 
down to dimensions of a few tens of nanometers. In this sense, nanoelectronics 
is already a reality and many ejfforts are addressing the goal of breaking the 
dimension limit imposed by the present technology. Prom a more general 
point of view the applications of nanomaterials, i.e. materials composed of 
elementary building blocks of nanometer size, are still a matter of speculation 
and it is presently difficult to extrapolate the future industrial applications. 

Production and manipulation of clusters in many cases is still an art, not 
yet a science, and the exciting results obtained in many laboratories are wait- 
ing for new technological solutions to be reproduced on a large, economically 
convenient, scale. The efforts towards the development of efficient production, 
manipulation and characterization methods in view of possible applications 
should not lead one to overlook the fact that clusters and cluster-assembled 
materials are very interesting from a fundamental point of view and that 
a basic comprehension of these systems is a necessary background for the 
development of any cluster-based technology. 

This book is devoted to cluster production and manipulation methods 
based on molecular beams. This is a technique rich in opportunities for both 
pure and applied science. Recently, cluster beams have begun to be consid- 
ered not only as an academic subject, but also as interesting candidates for 
nanostructured material synthesis and processing, in conjunction with or as 
an alternative to more traditional ion beams. This change of perspective has 
been stimulated by the development of new cluster beam technologies. 

This book has the aim of presenting in a coherent and synthetic way 
the basic principles of cluster beams and of related techniques. This should 
provide a solid basis for a critical evaluation of advantages, drawbacks and 
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Preface 



perspectives of cluster beams for assembling nanostructured materials. We 
also emphasize those interdisciplinary aspects relevant for coupling cluster 
beams with other growth methods and surface science methodologies. In this 
spirit, this book is aimed at scientists working with clusters, nanostructured 
materials and thin films synthesis, as well as students entering the field of 
clusters. We also hope that this book will represent a starting point for fur- 
ther advances and systematic achievements in the field of cluster- assembled 
materials. 

The authors wish to thank the many people who contributed to the re- 
alization of this work. First of all we thank our families for their invaluable 
support. We gratefully acknowledge for their help, advice and encouragement 
G. Benedek, P. Piseri, E. Barborini, C.E. Bottani, A. Li Bassi, A. Ferrari, F. 
Biasioli, G. Ciullo, M. van Opbergen, C. Corradi, M. Mazzola, A. Boschetti, 
M. Sancrotti, L. Colombo, C.E. Ascheron, R.A. Broglia. We are indebted 
to I. Yamada, G. Takaoka, T. Takagi, K. Sumiyama, H. Haberland, K.-H. 
Meiwes-Broer, A. Perez, for providing results prior to publication and for 
many helpful discussions. Financial support from INFM (Advanced Research 
Project CLASS), CNR (Projects FILINCLUBE, Industrial Applications of 
Plasma, MADESS II and PFMAT II) and INFN (Project Cluster) is ac- 
knowledged. 



Milan, Trento, 
January 1999 



Paolo Milani, Salvatore lannotta 
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1. Introduction 



The properties of clusters depend on the number of their constituents: by 
controlling the size of a cluster one can change the electronic, optical, struc- 
tural and chemical characteristics of an aggregate. Moreover, by assembling 
clusters, one can produce a material with novel functional and structural 
properties. This is easy to say but difficult to do: among different aspects 
that characterize clusters, high reactivity can be considered universal. The 
interaction and coalescence of aggregates deposited on a substrate are largely 
unknown so that one can wonder to what extent clusters retain their indi- 
viduality in cluster-assembled materials. Another major problem is the pro- 
duction of large quantities of particles with well defined properties (number 
of components, structure, etc.). 

The understanding of the fundamental properties of clusters and the pos- 
sibility of using this class of objects for technology is intimately connected 
to the availability of production, manipulation and characterization methods 
capable to preserve the individuality of the clusters while controlling their 
dimensions and structures. If devising synthetic routes is a formidable chal- 
lenge towards the applications of clusters, it should not be undervaluated 
the importance of finding diagnostic techniques capable to characterize clus- 
ters and cluster-assembled materials over the whole range of length scales 
in which the precursor aggregates organize themselves. Different excitations 
(plasmons, optical and acoustic phonons) and properties are sensitive to dif- 
ferent scale and hierarchies of organization. 

Many physical and chemical routes are currently being used for the syn- 
thesis of clusters and for assembling nanostructured materials, and it is uni- 
versally accepted that a unique approach for producing clusters with well con- 
trolled properties does not exist. A particular synthetic method is effective 
depending on the physical-chemical properties of each element or material 
which, in turn, are very often different from the bulk and mostly unknown. 

The general requisites that one should look for in assembling clusters are: 
the control on mass distribution, structure and chemical reactivity. Moreover 
one should be able to control the degree of coalescence of the clusters during 
the formation of the nanostructured material. It is then necessary to adopt 
diagnostic techniques that adequately monitor every step of both the cluster 
formation and the cluster assembling processes. 
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1. Introduction 



This book is devoted to the production of clusters in molecular beams and 
to their use for the synthesis and processing of nanostructured materials. 
The field of molecular beams has been particularly fruitful since the first 
applications dating back to the twenties, for both pure an applied science. 
If the impact of molecular beam epitaxy (MBE) on science and technology 
does not need even to be reminded, the contribution of supersonic molecular 
beams to physics and chemistry is also conspicuous. Nevertheless, with the 
remarkable exception of MBE, molecular beam techniques seems to belong 
to laboratories where fundamental research is conducted, without definite 
perspectives for technological applications. Cluster beams share the same 
destiny: supersonic cluster beams provide the opportunity of investigating the 
fundamental properties of aggregates free of any contamination and substrate 
interaction, with a very high degree of control on cluster size. However, the 
limited quantity of clusters that can be produced and the complexity of the 
apparatus required for cluster beams, made this technique a weak candidate 
for applications. 

The properties of free clusters in molecular beams have been studied with 
many different techniques, giving rise to a wide range of results described and 
discussed in several review papers, monographs and conference proceedings. 
For a wide-ranging overview, the reader is referred to the following sources 
[1.1-1.3], 

Only in the last few years, we have assisted to a growing interest for 
applications of cluster beams. It is motivated by the recent development and 
improvement of several production and manipulation techniques capable of 
fulfilling the requirements for surface processing and material synthesis where 
ion beams have almost reached their intrinsic ultimate limits. 

We conceived this book with the aim of providing a synthesis of the var- 
ious molecular beam methods suitable for producing clusters. Moreover we 
aimed at discussing systematically and coherently the wealth of experimen- 
tal results that have been accumulated on the production and application of 
clusters beams for the synthesis of nanostructured materials. This monograph 
is intended as a working instruments for physicists, chemists and material 
scientists interested in molecular beam techniques and their application to 
clusters. We discuss the present state of the art and describe critically those 
experimental aspects that could realistically produce an impact in the use of 
cluster beams as a reasonable and useful tool in different fields of materials 
science. 

We will show that to this end, the interdisciplinary character, which is 
inherent to this field, must even develop further with the introduction of 
techniques and procedures t3q)ical of surface science and solid state physics. 

The monograph is organized in the following way: after this introduction. 
Chap. 2 deals with the basic principles of effusive and supersonic molecular 
beams with particular attention to cluster formation. Different beam regimes 
and nucleation processes are described in detail. Chapter 3 illustrates and dis- 
cusses the processes underlying the vaporization methods, first step for the 
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condensation of clusters. A description of the principal cluster sources and 
of their operation principles follows. In Chap. 4 the basics of characterization 
and manipulation of cluster beams are described with particular attention on 
mass spectrometry methods. Chapter 5 describes and critically discusses ap- 
plications of cluster beams in term of surface processing and nanostructured 
material assembly. Finally, Chap. 6 gives an outlook and discusses future 
prospects. 




2. Molecular Beams and Cluster Nucleation 



2.1 Moleculair Beams 

For people working with molecular beams, the appearance of clusters due to 
condensation eflFects is detrimental since it limits the low temperature and 
high intensity regimes attainable with supersonic nozzle beams. Many stud- 
ies have been devoted to the characterization of condensation processes in 
order to avoid cluster formation. On the other hand, if one is interested in 
the clusters themselves, molecular beams are a very rich area for the char- 
acterization of their fundamental properties [2.1, 2.2]. There are several basic 
reasons to use molecular beams for the production and investigation of clus- 
ters: primarily the control on temperature and pressure of the gas forming 
the beam can produce the conditions of an efficient condensation. Moreover, 
clusters in molecular beams can be studied without the interference of matri- 
ces and/or substrates; their kinetic energy, in the eV range, is very interesting 
for a wealth of physico-chemical phenomena; their mass distribution can be 
controlled and they can be mass selected. 

The typical apparatus to produce and to study cluster and molecular 
beams is basically the same. Source geometry and operating conditions de- 
termine the degree of condensation and hence the presence of aggregates in 
the beam. In general cluster beams will require a more complex apparatus 
with large vacuum pumps and parts maintained at very high temperatures. 
As shown in Fig. 2.1 a cluster beam apparatus consists of a cluster source 
maintained at a stable pressure Pq and temperature To that can be varied, 
the beam extraction system made of several skimmers and/or collimators, 
and vacuum pumps to maintain low pressures in the various chambers. As 
we will see, the type of sources and the operating regimes can be very differ- 
ent, however it is possible to identify some basic characteristics common to 
both cluster as well as molecular beam apparatus. 

Molecular beams can be considered as a powerful tool for the preparation 
of clusters and for their potential technological use. Due to the close con- 
nection between beams of clusters and molecular beams, we will present and 
discuss in this chapter some basic concepts related to molecular beams with 
the aim of giving the reader a general framework and a useful background. 
The different topics will be only summarized rather than give an exhaustive 
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2. Molecular Beams and Cluster Nucleation 




big pump small pump 

Fig. 2.1. Scheme of a typical molecular beam apparatus. The two major constituent 
parts are the source chamber and the characterization chamber, separated by a 
collimator (skimmer). The beam in the second chamber is ionized and then analyzed 
by a mass spectrometer. (Prom [2.2]) 



treatment that is beyond the scope of the present book. A thorough and com- 
prehensive treatment of molecular beam methods is already available [2.3]. 



2.1.1 Continuous Effusive Beams 



The basic concept of an effusive beam source is very simple: it is an orifice 
in a very thin wall of a reservoir where the gas or vapor is in thermal equi- 
librium. The opening is small enough so that the outgoing flow of atoms or 
molecules will not affect the equilibrium into the reservoir. If the pressure in 
the reservoir is low enough, the outgoing flow will be molecular so that the 
effusion rate and both the angular and velocity distributions of the formed 
beam can be calculated on the basis of gas kinetic theory without any as- 
sumption. Thermal equilibrium and molecular flow give rise to a beam of 
atoms and/or molecules that has well defined equilibrium distributions of 
internal states which can be controlled by changing the temperature of the 
reservoir. 

A purely effusive source is t 5 q)ically based on a suitable combination of 
a furnace and an opening of diameter d. It operates in a regime where the 
Knudsen number Kn = A/d > 1 so that the atoms effuse out of the source. 
The parameter that controls the source regime is the product Pod: a vapor 
pressure lower than 2 x 10“^mbar and oven openings up to about 2 mm in 
diameter give rise to a molecular flow. The mean free path of the atoms of 
a vapor at the pressure Pq (in Torr) in a furnace at a temperature Tq (in 
Kelvin) is given by [2.4] 



A = 



7.321 X 10-^% 
Pqo- 



cm , 



( 2 . 1 ) 



where a is the collision cross-section in cm^. The atoms or molecules effuse 
out of the source with a cosine angular distribution for apertures that have 
walls thin compared to the diameter. The typical intensity into a solid angle 
da; = sin 6 dOdcf), at an angle 6 with respect to the normal to the orifice, is 
then given by: 
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dN = —novAcosO = x^lcos^ — , (2.2) 

47T 7T 

where no is the number density in the source in atoms cm“^, v is the average 
thermal molecular velocity in cms~^ of the particles in the oven (Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution) 



U= 1.4551 X 10^ 




(2.3) 



where A is the area of the orifice and M is the mass in atomic units. The 
parameter 



X = nov/4: (2.4) 

gives the rate at which the atoms or molecules in the reservoir cross a unit 
area of the orifice so that the total flux rate of the source is The forward 
intensity {6 = 0) expressed in particles sr“^ s”^ is then given by (2.2): 

m = ^ = M25 X , (2,5) 

The normalized velocity distribution of an effusive beam is given by the 
Maxwellian distribution 

f{v)dv = dv , (2.6) 

Vtt 

where v — v/v^p is the reduced velocity and Vmp = \/2fcTo/m is the most 
probable velocity. 

Effusive sources can have circular or slit orifices that allow specific de- 
signs for deposition or spectroscopy measurements. In the case of a circular 
hole, one should keep in mind that the maximum intensity achievable, while 
maintaining a molecular flow regime, is given by the following approximated 
formula for the orifice area (Knudsen condition) 

A^'kX. (2.7) 

For a given pumping system, since A is inversely proportional to the pres- 
sure and the source diameter has to be reduced quadratically with the pres- 
sure, the maximum forward intensity decreases linearly with pressure. 

Very often, instead of a thin aperture, a short tube of length L is used 
in order to increase the directionality of the beam. If L :$> d, but it is still 
smaller then the mean free path A, the tube is ‘‘transparent” and the flow 
of the particles, although still effusive, is characterized by a much higher 
directionality. The angular spread is then essentially given by the diameter 
of the tube while both the intensity (atoms s“^ sr“^) and the flow rates are 
proportional to the vapor pressure in the source. 

The transmissivity of the channel W is defined by 

I = WxA , 



(2.8) 
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where I is the total flow rate through the channel, A — Trr^ is the area of 
the cross-section of the tube. W can be calculated directly [2.5] and has the 
following form 

W = l + ‘^{1- 2t/)(/3 - VlW) + |(1 + ri)r\l - yr+^) , (2.9) 

where 

l_J_( l-2/?^ + (2/3^-l)(l+;8^)V^ \ 

2 3/3^ \ (l + /32)i/2_^2sinh-i(i) ) 

and 

( 2 . 11 ) 

For very long channels (/? 0), the limiting value of the transmissivity 

becomes tF = |/?, while for a very short tube (/3 ^ oo) the expected value 
W = corresponding to an orifice in a thin wall, is found. 

A very interesting feature of this kind of channeled effusive source comes 
from the ratio between the forward intensity and the total flow rate, this can 
be written, as a function of W, in the form [2.3] 



M = J_ 

I -kW 



( 2 . 12 ) 



SO that one can define a parameter = 7rJ(0)// = 1/W called peaking 
factor. Since the relative forward flow rate increases linearly with L/2r, a 
channeled effusive source will give the advantage that, for a given pumping 
system, one would obtain a much higher beam intensity. 

The regime where the length of the tube is larger than the mean free path 
{L > \ > d) still gives rise to an effusive flow but producing larger inten- 
sities, since it allows higher source pressures. Unfortunately, in this regime, 
an increase of pressure produces also an increase of the angular spread of 
the beam, reducing its quality. A solution to this problem are the so-called 
multi-channel arrays, constructed by coupling a large number of tubes usu- 
ally by microfabrication techniques. The typical dimensions of the tubes are a 
few millimeters length and 10 pm diameter. Figure 2.2 shows a multi-channel 
array and a skimmer assembly. 

The advantages of this solution are: high uniformity over a larger area, 
improved directionality and larger maximum intensities compared to a source 
with a single aperture at the same total gas flow. Such multichannel arrays 
are commercially available, made of stainless steel or silicon, and have been 
demonstrated to give up to a factor 20 larger maximum intensities [2.6, 2.7]. 
An interesting effect has been demonstrated by Lucas [2.8] and Ross [2.9] by 
constructing focused multichannel arrays. The idea is to assemble the tubes 
forming the array in such a way that they all point to the same position at the 
required distance where the beam is actually used. In principle, the intensity 
increases by a factor equal to the number of tubes forming the array. A factor 
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Fig. 2.2. Schematic view of a multi-channel array-skimmer assembly. In the inset 
the typical dimensions of one of the channels are shown 



of 70 has been reported by comparing a focussed to an unfocused array for 
He [ 2 . 8 ] and a factor of 30 for Na atoms [2.9]. 



2.1.2 Continuous Supersonic Beams 



A continuous free-jet expansion is characterized by features schematically 
shown in Fig. 2.3 for a short converging nozzle. In this case, the flow can 
be approximated by an isentropic expansion with negligible heat conduction 
and viscous effects. 

The gas flows from the inside of the source (stagnation state), charac- 
terized by thermalized conditions (Pq^Tq), into the outside chamber at the 
lower pressure Py driven by the pressure gradient (Pq - Py) . If Py is kept low 
enough, the continuum flow does not prevail so that both jet boundaries and 
shock structures do not form. In the converging region of the nozzle, because 
of the reduction of the cross-section, the flow accelerates and will reach the 
sonic speed (Mach number M = 1 ) if 



P. 



> 




(2.13) 



where 7 = Cp/Cy is the ratio between the specific heats at constant pressure 
and volume. As Po/Py increases over the critical value given by (2.13), the 
regime changes from effusive (subsonic) to supersonic with the local pressure 
after the nozzle becoming Pq /2 and therefore larger and independent of 
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BACKGROUND PRESSURE 




Fig. 2.3. Schematics of the features present in a continuum free-jet expansion due 
to the interaction between the expanding and the background gases. M indicates 
the Mach number. Po, To are the pressure and temperature inside the stagnation 
chamber while Pb is the background pressiure (from [2.10]) 



Pv- this is why the flow is called underexpanded. At this point the gas will 
keep expanding to cope with the boundary vacuum conditions given by the 
pressure Py. In this process, the gas keeps increasing its velocity (M > 1) 
moving faster than the speed of sound so that, to adjust to the local bound- 
ary conditions, a shock wave is formed. This consists of a narrow (of the 
order of the local A), non-isentropic region characterized by high pressure, 
temperature and velocity gradients. The location of this region, called the 
Mach disk, depends only on Pq and Py and is placed at an experimentally 
determined distance 




The region delimited by the shock barrel and the Mach disk is the core 
of the expansion also called the zone of silence since the supersonic flow here 
does not “feel” the external conditions. Here, the molecular beam should be 
extracted with a least interfering conical collimator (skimmer). The inter- 
ference of the skimmer, and of the wall that separates the source vacuum 
chamber from the rest of the apparatus (where the beam is actually used), 
depends strongly on the geometrical shapes and distances involved and in 
particular on the pressure Py. The effect can be minimized by keeping Py 
low and by properly positioning a skimmer with a conical profile and very 
sharp edges in the zone of silence. Electroformed skimmers are commercially 
available and guarantee a very good performance [2.11]. 
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Prom the point of view of the beam properties, the expansion can be 
assumed to be isentropic and viscous and heat conduction effects can be 
disregarded. In this framework, the relevant quantity is enthalpy and not the 
internal energy since the flow work is carried out by the pressure gradient. 
The total enthalpy Hq should be constant along each streamline originating 
from the source, so that the enthalpy per unit mass ho is 

xP" 

ho = h-\- — . (2.15) 

During the expansion, the gas cools and therefore its enthalpy h decrease, 
giving rise to a velocity increases. For an ideal gas, since dh = CpdT, 



pTo 

= 2{ho ~h) = 2 J CpdT 



(2.16) 



Under the assumption that Cp is constant over the range To — > T, then v = 
^y2Cp{To — T). If the expansion is efficient and the cooling large (T To), 
one can determine the terminal (or maximum) velocity of the beam 



Voo 



m 




(2.17) 



where the relationship Cp = k/m ( 7 / (7 — 1 )) for an ideal gas has been used. 

It is interesting to evaluate the behavior of a mixture of gases that is often 
the case for cluster beams where species with different masses are present (the 
carrier gas and the different cluster sizes). In this case one should substitute 
the heat capacity and the mass with weighted averages: Cp — XiCp^ = 
( 7 / (7 — 1 )) where X{ is the mass fraction of the species i of mass 
rrii in the gas mixture, fn = the average mass of the beam. 

Cp = Cp/fh and To define the average terminal velocity of the beam and 
each individual species is characterized by a different energy: 

(2.18) 

As a consequence, in the expansion, a heavy species is accelerated by its dilu- 
tion in a lighter one or, in the opposite case, a lighter species is decelerated if 
diluted in a heavier gas. This effect is often defined as aerodynamical acceler- 
ation and the dilution process is often called seeding. The difference between 
the velocity of the carrier gas and the seeded gas is called velocity slip. 

The thermodynamic variables of a supersonic beam can be expressed in 
terms of the Mach number M, defined as 

M = — , (2.19) 



where v is the speed of the beam and u 
One can then write: 



T_ 

n 



1 + 



7-1 






-1 



y/ykT/m is the speed of sound. 



2 



( 2 . 20 ) 
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V = 



fcTo 

7 — -M 
m 



1 + 



7-1 

2 






- 1/2 



( 2 . 21 ) 



Useful expressions can also be written for the pressure and the density before 
and after the expansion, assuming 7 constant, 



Po 



\ 7/(7-!) 
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1 + 




-7/(7- 1) 



( 2 . 22 ) 



p__ r^_ 

Po ^0 \PoJ 



1 + 




l/(7-l) 



(2.23) 



These equations describe the beam properties if M is known and, in particu- 
lar, if its dependence as a function of the distance from the nozzle is known. 
This may be calculated from the basic equations of fluid mechanics, i.e., the 
laws of conservation of energy, momentum and mass combined with the state 
equation of gases and the first law of thermodynamics (thermal equation 
state) [2.10]. 

As mentioned above, the regimes are quite different in the region imme- 
diately in front of the nozzle (the so-called sonic region), where the Mach 
number M = 1, and outside the nozzle. Let us first discuss the subsonic and 
sonic regions. The shape of the nozzle can critically affect the solutions of 
the mentioned equations because the converging shape can give rise to vis- 
cous effects generating the so-called boundary layer. In the regime of fast 
flow rates and short nozzles, often used to generate highly supersonic beams, 
these effects are quite negligible, so that the subsonic region of the expan- 
sion can be approximated to a quasi one-dimensional compressible flow with 
M constant across any nozzle cross-section. Under these assumptions, and 
for an isentropic expansion, at each cross-sectional area A of the nozzle the 
following relationship holds: 
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A* 



1 

M 



L7 + 1 



1 + 



7- 






(7+1)/2(7-1) 



(2.24) 



where A* is the area of the cross-section of the nozzle at the “throat” , where 
the diameter is the minimum. The boundary layer effects cannot be neglected 
if a diverging section is added to the nozzle since the assumption of an isen- 
tropic expansion will break down. Nonetheless, (2.24) still holds up to the 
nozzle “throat” and gives the required dependence of the Mach number M 
as a function of the distance from the nozzle, once A is properly expressed. 
The mass flow rate from a nozzle source can then be written in the form (at 
the nozzle exit M = 1) 



m = pvA = PqA* 



m 



2 



7+1 



2 



(2.25) 
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Outside the nozzle, the expansion cannot be treated as quasi-one-dimensional 
and numerical methods should be used to calculate the functional form of the 
Mach number from the position. Analytical expressions can be obtained by 
a fitting procedure to the numerical results that can be obtained via differ- 
ent methods, such as the so-called method of characteristics (MOC) [2.12]. 
Assuming that the beam, far from the expansion, propagates along straight 
lines radiating in a spherical expansion, as from a point source centered at 
xo/d [2.13,2.14], the Mach number can be written as 



M = A 
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1 7— 1 -I 


7+1 




X-Xo\ 


1 2 
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‘ x—xo ' (T”!) 

L d 



(2.26) 



The predictions of this formula are valid only for x/d not too small since near 
the nozzle the MOC approximation fails. The density of the beam falls off 
going out of the centerline of the beam approximately as cos^(^). 

The dependence of the Mach number on the position, together with eqns. 
(2.23) and (2.20) gives, for an isentropic expansion, the evolution of the ther- 
modynamic variables along the beam. Figure 2.4 shows the typical evolution 
of velocity, temperature and collision rate, normalized to the corresponding 
values in the stagnation chamber, as a function of the distance from the 
nozzle along the beam axis x/d. 

It should be emphasized that while the velocity reaches the limiting value 
in a very few nozzle diameters (for S = x/d = 5, F = 0.98Foo) the other 




Fig. 2.4. Typical evolution (7 = 5/3), of velocity V normalized to the limit velocity 
Voo ] temperature T, and density n normalized to the corresponding values in the 
stagnation chamber To and no and of the collision rate z/ for binary hard spheres. 
The abscissa reports the distance from the nozzle along the beam axis. (Prom [2.10]) 
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parameters (temperature, density and collision rate) keep falling off with 
distance up to 20 and more nozzle diameters. 

The T determines the spread in velocity around the mean, so that the 
resulting energy resolution of the beam becomes proportional to T/V’^. It 
therefore depends on the position at which the change from continuous to 
collisional free molecular flow occurs (freezing region after which the beams 
characteristics no longer change). On the basis of this treatment, the key 
parameter to compare different nozzle geometries is the mass flow rate. The 
nozzle giving rise to the same m would produce beams with comparable final 
values of the thermodynamic variables. In the case of channeled nozzles, one 
would need higher stagnation pressures to reach the same mass flow rate and 
therefore the same beam characteristics. 

Some properties of free-jet expansions arise from nonequilibrium pro- 
cesses. They are related to the drop in collision rate that, via the transition 
to the free molecular flow, freezes kinetic processes. Examples are the cooling 
of the internal degrees of freedom and the translational relaxation. In both 
cases the high collision rate at the beginning of the expansion allows the 
corresponding kinetic processes to take place, but, towards the end of the ex- 
pansion, the sudden drop of the collisions and the onset of the free molecular 
regime produce non-Boltzmann distributions. Other deviations from the ideal 
isentropic predictions arise from collisions with the beam molecules backscat- 
tered by the walls or by the skimmer. They attenuate the beam intensity and 
rethermalize the velocity distribution producing a heating of the beam in 
terms of the effective temperature. 

In order to obtain the velocity spreads (or temperature) reached before 
the expansion runs out of collisions, one should model the kinetics. The non- 
continuum regime can be quantitatively studied by solving the Boltzmann 
equation, which is not at all a trivial procedure. The solution is very fre- 
quently based on a model velocity distribution of the form (ellipsoidal drifting 
Maxwellian model) 



f{v) = n 



m f m \ 
2i:kT„ \2nkT± ) 
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2 ^ 



{v,, - Vf - 



m 2 
2kT±'^-^ 



(2.27) 



where the four parameters n, F, 1],, and T± can be obtained by solving the 
moment equations derived from the original Boltzmann equation [2.10]. The 
distribution function (2.27) assumes Gaussian profiles (/('u,i) and f{v±)) in 
two directions about the mean velocity. Deviations have been experimentally 
demonstrated, however this model form is quite useful to understand the 
basic features of a supersonic beam and to predict the parallel component 
determining the energy resolution of the beam. Prom this point of view even 
though the Mach number is still a very useful parameter, it is worth intro- 
ducing the speed ratio S defined as the ratio between the mean velocity V 
and the velocity thermal spread 
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5 = 




(2.28) 



Very high speed ratios would provide quasi-monochromatic beams. This 
can be achieved by pushing the supersonic cooling process to the limit, by 
increasing the source pressure. A strong limit on achieving this goal is due to 
the onset of clustering that generates heating of the beam. FVom this point 
of view a very special case is He. It does not condense, at typical free-jet 
expansion conditions, because its dimer is very weakly bound, so that the 
nucleation process has to go through the direct formation of higher clusters 
that, as discussed in the following section, is far less probable. In a He beam 
source one can, therefore, increase the pressure to very high values producing 
a very strong expansion and high cooling rates so that speed ratios 5 > 150 
can be achieved. This corresponds to velocity spreads AV/V < 1% that make 
He beams ideally suitable, as a monochromatic source, to carry out diffraction 
experiments in surface physics. 

Calculated and measured speed ratios agree quite well, so that reliable 
formulas are available in the literature [2.15,2.16] to calculate S from the 
source parameters and the physical properties of the gases. In particular, 
Beijering and Verster [2.16] suggest the following relationship that easily can 
be extended to polyatomic species 




The parameters a and b can be obtained from a theoretical model or fitted 
to experimental data: examples are given in Table 2.1 for gases with different 
7 values. Cq is the parameter of a Lennard-Jones interaction potential. The 
whole factor may be replaced by a hard-sphere cross-section 

(ttct^), if needed. 



Table 2.1. Parameters for calculating final speed ratios [2.16] 



7 


a 

Theory 


Exp. 


b 

Theory 


Exp. 


5/3 


0.527 


0.778 


0.545 


0.495 


7/5 


0.783 




0.353 




9/7 


1.022 




0.261 





Up to now, we have discussed the free-jet expansion and its properties as 
essentially coming from an isentropic expansion that gives fairly good predic- 
tions of the experimental observations. As soon as a skimmer is introduced, 
severe complications may arise because of its interference with the expansion 
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itself. This is mostly due to backscattering, from the skimmer itself or its 
supporting wall, of atoms or molecules coming from the expansion. 

The intensity (molecules sr“^ s~^) predicted by an ideal case where these 
interferences may be neglected is given by [2.16] 

lo = — , (2.30) 

7T 



where the molecule flow rate N, which can be derived directly from (2.25) 
for the mass flow rate, at the nozzle is 



N = noF{j) 



7T(P 

~r 



2kTp 
m ’ 



(2.31) 



with 




(2.32) 



These equations are valid even far from the nozzle in the noncontinuum 
expansion provided that the mentioned interferences from the background 
and the skimmer are small. 

The parameter k is the peaking factor, that is 1 for an ideal effusive source 
and can reach a maximum value of a factor 2 larger for 7 = 5/3 {k, = 1.38 
for 7 = 7/5 and k, = 1.11 for 7 = 9/7). The very high intensities produced by 
supersonic sources are not due to the peaking factor but rather to the much 
larger values of N compared to effusive sources. 

The skimmer perturbations depend on several factors such as its shape, 
dimension and from the properties of the wall that holds it in position. A use- 
ful formula to estimate the fraction of the ideal intensity beyond the skimmer 
that one can expect is given by Anderson [2.14] 



£ 

io 



^ 1 - exp 




Xd 

Xd - Xs 



2 



(2.33) 



where Xq is the position of the “quitting surface” defined as the surface that 
separates the two regimes of the expansion: the continuum isotropic regime 
and the free molecular collisionless regime. The speed ratio 5 > 5 is taken at 
the quitting surface (terminal speed ratio) while r is the radius of the skimmer 
opening positioned at Xg > Xq and Xd is the position of the detector. This 
expression neglects any attenuation produced by the background gas that 
may be easily introduced by the Beer’s law 



— = exp (-no-totO 
^0 



(2.34) 



where dtot is the total collision cross section between the beam and the back- 
ground gases (that should be accurately estimated) while I is the length 
traveled by the beam. 
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Kinetic processes occurring in atomic or molecular collisions will also take 
place during the expansion process with the important difference that they 
will “freeze” at the transition to molecular collisionless flow. Every kinetic 
process that requires a number of binary collisions to approach equilibrium 
less than those experienced in a free-jet expansion, will be subject to re- 
laxation effects and then will “freeze” in the molecular beam. The typical 
number of collisions in free-jet expansion is 10^, so that rotational and 
vibrational modes of polyatomic molecule, that typically requires 10 to 100 
collisions to relax, will be able to exchange energy during the expansion and 
will cool, up to the point when the process will stop because of the absence of 
collisions. Vibrational modes of diatomic or small molecules usually require 
many more collisions (in excess of 10^) to relax so that there will be no sig- 
nificant vibrational cooling in these expansions. Other kinetic processes, such 
as chemical reactions, will undergo similar events, although they have been 
much less studied. Up to now only the rotational cooling of simple molecules 
has been systematically investigated and further experimental work is needed 
to fully characterize larger systems including clusters. Figure 2.5 reports the 
calculations [2.10], based on the method of characteristics, of the expected 
cooling of the internal temperature of a linear diatomic molecule without any 
buffer gas. In this case, there is a significant exchange between the internal 
energy and the external kinetic energy. In the model, this is taken into ac- 
count by introducing an effective 7 that decreases during the expansion from 
an initial value, called “equilibrium”, and a final one, called “frozen”. Two 
cases are shown: the first (continuous line) is the rotational relaxation where 




Fig. 2.5. Internal temperature as a function of the dimensionless collision param- 
eter for a diatomic molecule expanding in a supersonic beam without a buffer gas. 
The continuous line refers to the rotational relaxation while the dotted line refers 
to the relaxation of a vibrational mode. (Prom [2.10]) 
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7/5<7<5/3, and the second concerns the relaxation of a vibrational mode 
of the same molecule where 9/7 < 7 < 7/5. The temperature reduction over 
the entire range of the dimensionless collision parameter B [2.17] is quite 
consistent and is about a factor 10 of the original temperature in the source. 

Another effect that is worth mentioning here is the spatial separation of 
heavy and light species that will be produced by the supersonic expansion of a 
mixture. The composition of the beam striking the skimmer is very probably 
the same as the gas mixture coming out of the source. After the skimmer 
and during the flight, the centerline flux will favor the heavier species while, 
moving outward from the central direction of the beam, the density of lighter 
species increases. This is the consequence of two major effects. Assuming that 
at the entrance of the skimmer (“quitting surface”) a near continuum flow 
exists, the different species present will have about the same mean velocity 
and temperature. After the skimmer, in the free molecular flow regime, the 
perpendicular component of the flight depends on the perpendicular speed 
ratio given by 



5j. 



.[ML 

y m 



(2.35) 



Consider then what happens to the lighter species: for a given V and T±\ 
the lighter species will have a smaller 5x corresponding to a larger component 
of perpendicular motion producing a larger lateral spread. As a consequence 
the centerline density of heavier species will be larger. The other effect is 
due to the fact that the skimmer walls will block light species coming from 
different points of the quitting surface more efficiently [2.10,2.18]. 

Significant separation effects can be obtained with seeded beams contain- 
ing large particles. These effects were systematically studied by Becker et 
al. [2.19]. To explain these observations, Reis and Fenn [2.20] proposed a 
mechanism by which the separation is a consequence of the presence of the 
probe (skimmer) on the beam trajectory. The deceleration and the severe 
streamline curvature caused by the bow shock detached from the skimmer, 
favor the separation of the light particles which are diverted from the center 
of the beam, whereas the heavy ones can follow their original trajectories. 
The role of particle inertia led Reis and Fenn to propose an analogy between 
seeded beams and aerosol beams. This analogy seems to be very appropriate: 
aerosol impactors exploiting inertial effects are widely used for the separation 
of particles with narrow size distributions [2.21,2.22]. 



2.1.3 Pulsed Beams 

Pulsed molecular beams derive their unique features from the fact that the 
source is normally off and it is turned on only for a brief interval. The ma- 
jor reason to adopt pulsed molecular beams is the achievable peak intensity 
which is considerably higher compared to a continuous source operated at the 
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same conditions (pumping speed Z, source chamber volume i?, nozzle source 
diameter dp and dew for the pulsed and the continuous sources respectively) . 
Let us assume that both sources work in a supersonic flow regime and that 
their volume flow rates depend only on the nozzle cross-sectional areas and 
not on the respective source pressures Pop and Pew One can also suppose that 
their final mean velocities (for sufficiently high Mach numbers) are equal and 
that no significant differences would be present in the angular distributions 
of the two beams. Then the ratio of the respective instantaneous intensities 
I or densities n are given by 



Tip 

^cw 




QpPpp 
Qcw ^cw 



Popdl 

Poc^dl ’ 



(2.36) 



where Qp and Qcw are the volume flow rates for the pulsed and the continuous 
source respectively. For a continuous source the background pressure due to 
the beam is obtained by equating the flow rate coming from the nozzle and 
the gas load on the pump: 



Pbcw = Pi 



Ocw 




(2.37) 



For a pulsed beam, we introduce the duty factor defined as the ra- 
tio of the pulse duration At and the pulse period (3 (square uniform pulse 
approximation) 

At 

e - y (2.38) 

that will produce a time-dependent background pressure the average of which 
can be written as 

Pbp = ^Pop * (2.39) 



The best way to compare the performance of the two kinds of beams is to 
consider the ratio between the intensity and the background for each of them. 
This is in fact the meaningful parameter for beam experiments. In particular, 
for scattering and spectroscopic measurements it becomes the key factor to 
determine the signal to noise ratio. For a pulse source this ratio (5p) will be 
obtained by considering the peak-pulse intensity and the average background 
pressure while for the continuous beam Sew the steady state values should 
be taken into account: 



(■5p) 



(ftp) 
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Phew 



(2.40) 



To give an idea of how large this ratio could be, let us consider a pulsed 
beam with pulses of 100 ps and a repetition rate of 10 Hz, then one has 
(5p)/5cw = 103. 

In typical beam experiments a simple rule should be kept in mind: when- 
ever one element in an experiment is pulsed, the best signal to noise ratio will 
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be achieved by pulsing all elements [2.23]. If this is done, instead of consider- 
ing the average background pressure, one should consider the time-dependent 
values which are a function of the pump-out time of the vacuum system. 
Through a simple calculation one finds the following result: 

( 2 - 41 ) 

where r is the pump-out time constant for the source chamber [2.23]. 

The factor in parentheses takes into account the summing of the tail of 
one pulse with the rise of the next pulse: in the limit of jd/r — 0 (very high 
source repetition rates or very slow pump-out times) the pulses will sum 
each other giving rise to a background pressure which is almost constant and 
equivalent to that of (2.39). The other regime, where each pulse is actually 
pumped away before the next one is produced, is the most interesting one. 
In this regime the ratio 5p/5cw becomes much larger then Assuming 
again a source producing pulses of 100 ps at a repetition rate of 10 Hz, if 
the pump-out time is of the order of 10 ms, the enhancement factor becomes 
2 X 10®. 

Another interesting characteristic of pulsed expansions arises from the 
position of the Mach disk given by (2.14). As we have already seen, for a 
continuous beam the Mach disk is quite close to the nozzle. Due to the low 
background pressure achievable with pulsed sources, the Mach disk is very 
far from the nozzle and very often, for typical experimental conditions, it is 
at distances larger then the vacuum chamber dimensions. Provided that the 
average background is kept low enough (this can be difficult to achieve when 
using long pulses) , the direct effects due to the shock wave would therefore not 
be present. Indirect effects due to reflections from the chamber walls, would 
not produce any effect since the beam pulse would have already passed the 
skimmer before reaching the beam path. 

2.2 Nucleation and Aggregation Processes 

2.2.1 Classical Theory 

Studies of nucleation, the process through which clusters of a stable phase 
grow in a metastable phase, have been the object of continuous interest with 
the aim of developing an accurate theory that would interpret the early stages 
of phase transformations, such as condensation of gases or solidification of 
melts. These theoretical efforts have given rise to the so-called classical con- 
densation theory based on the original work of Volmer and Weber [2.24]. A 
series of contributions of several authors, including Zeldovich [2.25], Frenkel 
[2.26], and Turnbull [2.27,2.28], show that the classical theory is capable of 
predicting the critical supersaturation of gases, that is the degree of super- 
saturation at which liquid droplets form. 
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The classical condensation theory is still very useful since it oflFers the 
advantage of including very few parameters, derived from basic concepts. 

Tests of the ability of this model to predict nucleation rates, that can now 
be measured with high accuracy [2.29], have shown the limits of this approach: 
even though the nucleation rate as a function of supersaturation is predicted 
with a reasonable accuracy, the temperature dependence gives nucleation 
rates that are underestimated at low temperatures and overestimated at high 
temperatures [2.30]. 

The state of the art of the theoretical approaches is discussed in detail by 
Wu [2.31], while classical theory is discussed in more detail by Christian [2.32] 
(homogeneous nucleation) and by Sigsbee [2.33] (heterogeneous nucleation), 
here, we only summarize the basic concepts and results in order to give to the 
reader a framework. The following discussion will be focused in particular to 
the aspects more strictly related on cluster beam formation. 



2.2.2 Homogeneous Nucleation by Monomer Addition 

We will restrict the following discussion to the case of gas to liquid transitions, 
which is the one most relevant for cluster sources. On the other hand, since 
the only clusters that can be used efficiently for producing beams are those 
forming in the vapor, we will describe only homogeneous nucleation. 

Classical theory, in this case, is based on the fundamental assumption 
that, independently of the number of atoms n that it may contain, the prop- 
erties of a cluster (assumed to be a liquid) can be derived by extrapolating 
those of the corresponding bulk liquid. On this basis, the calculation of the 
minimum work of formation of a cluster from a metastable phase yields the 
partition of the free energy. This can be written as the sum of two terms, 
one bulk and the other surface, both having energy densities constant and 
equal to the corresponding macroscopic values. This is the so-called capillary 
approximation giving 

G{R) = 47Ti?2^ + ’ (2.42) 

where G is the Gibbs free energy and R the radius of a cluster containing n 
monomers. The first term on the right side of (2.42) is the surface term where 
7 is the (macroscopic) surface energy per unit area at the gas-liquid interface. 
In the second, the bulk term, fi\ and /ig are respectively the chemical poten- 
tial of the two phases involved (liquid and gas) while K is the volume per 
monomer in the condensed bulk phase. The cluster, under the assumptions 
made, can be assumed spherical so that the relationship between R and n is 




We can now rewrite (2.42) as a function of the cluster size n: 



(2.43) 
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G(n) = - 5n , (2.44) 

where a = and 5 = fig — fi\ assume positive values since the 

liquid is stable. 

We can gain an idea of the typical behavior of G as a function of the 
cluster size by analyzing the two terms a and 5. For an ideal supersaturated 
gas, a is positive by definition and 5 is given by 

5 = kT In C, (2.45) 

where ( — P/Pq is the supersaturation ratio (or degree of supersaturation) 
that is the ratio between the actual pressure P and the equilibrium pressure 
Pq at the temperature of interest. Since also 5 is positive, the relationship 
(2.44) should have a maximum as shown schematically in Fig. 2.6 where G 
is plotted versus n for a typical pair of values of the parameters a and 5. 
The size n* corresponding to the maximum value of the free energy G* is a 
critical size that separates the region n < n* of the clusters (called embryos) 
that increase their free energy while growing from the range of n > n* where 
the clusters (called nuclei in this case) will decrease their free energy while 
growing. Nucleation is therefore a barrier-crossing process where the critical 
mean free energy G(n*) = G* represents the barrier that an embryo must 
overcome to grow to an observable size. 




Fig. 2.6. Gibbs free energy as a function of the cluster size n. The size n*, corre- 
sponding to the maximum G*, is the so-called critical size that separates embryos 
from nuclei of condensation 
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The processes responsible for the formation of clusters are assumed to 
be bimolecular reactions (such as monomer addition) and evaporation, that 
compete to give the final cluster distribution. If we assume that the density 
of monomers dominates, so that the colUsion rates with dimers, trimers and 
larger clusters are not high, we can adopt the monomer approximation so 
that the basic scheme is 

A + Afi ^ An+i (2.46) 

where A is the monomer, A^ is the cluster of size n. Pn ^ind are the reaction 
rates for cluster growth (via monomer addition to the cluster of size n) and 
for cluster shrinking (via monomer evaporation), respectively. 

Since, in classical theory, the sticking coefficient monomer-cluster of size n 
is assumed to be 1, the cluster growth rate Pn reduces to the number of 
collisions per unit time that An undergoes with the monomers. In the hard 
sphere framework, this can be easily derived from kinetic theory in the form 

Pn = y^/l(367rK2)l/3„2/3(i ^ + ^- 1 ) 1/2 ^ (2.47) 

which is obtained assuming the cluster to be a sphere and including the effects 
of its translational motion [taken into account by the factor (1 fi 

being the volume density of monomers. 

As far as the evaporation rate an is concerned, there is no simple general 
formula available so that a further assumption (the so-called constrained- 
equilibrium) is made in classical theory. It is based on the idea that a 
metastable gas phase obeys the laws of fluctuation thermodynamics. 

The net growth rate by monomer addition can be expressed in terms of 
the cluster distribution function fn (that is the volume density of n-mers) 
and of the growth and shrinking rates Pn and a^+i in the form 

*^n+l/2 ~ Pnfn ~ ^n+l/n+1 • (2.48) 

Assuming equilibrium with the bulk liquid (saturated gas phase), the 
cluster distribution function should be the equilibrium one, satisfying de- 
tailed balance so that all the net rates (fluxes) of (2.48) should be zero. The 
equilibrium distribution function Zn would satisfy then the following relation- 
ship: 

0 ~ Pn^n ^n+l-^n+1 • (2.49) 

The constrained equilibrium hypothesis assumes that this zero-flux distri- 
bution can be still defined for a supersaturated gas on the basis of (2.49). In 
this way a mathematical definition of the evaporation rate could be obtained 
independently of the specific form of Zn- 

^n+1 — Pn 






(2.50) 
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Fluctuation thermodynamics gives then the following form for the zero-flux 
distribution: 

, (2.51) 

where the exponential factor gives the relative probability of fluctu- 

ations characterized by a change in free energy G(n); k being the Boltzmann 
constant. 

The net rate or flux (2.48) can now be rewritten by the appropriate sub- 
stitutions as 

Jn+l/2 = -l^nZnA ( h+lll\ , (2.52) 

1 / 2 / 

where the operator A is the so called one-step central finite difference operator 
that, for an arbitrary couple x,y, is defined by 

AXy = Xyj^\j2 1/2 • (2.53) 

The evolution of the cluster distribution function is obtained from a time 
dependent theory with appropriate boundary conditions. Because of the con- 
tinuity principle, the variation in the cluster distribution is given by 

^ = -AJ^ = A ( 0 ) (2.54) 

which is a non-linear rate equation because both (3n and Zn are functions 
of the monomer concentration fi that is of course varying in time. In the 
limit of an infinite supply of monomers (or else in the case of a condensation 
process that does not perturb too much the original vapor) , one may assume 
that the original population of monomers does not vary significantly. This is 
the simplest approximation used in classical theory: 

^ « 0 /i(i) = /i(0) . (2.55) 

Equation (2.54) would describe then the evolution of the cluster distribution 
reaching, for a constant temperature T, a steady state. For n > 2, dfn/dt = 
0 = -AJni 

AJn = 0 = i/n+1/2 Jn—lf2 ~ ~ COnst. (2.56) 

This equation defines the steady state flux J®®. Of course this describes an 
idealized picture in which the population of monomers is infinity. Otherwise 
there would not be a real steady state because, after a while, the condensation 
process will produce a depletion in the monomer population that in turn will 
bring back the system to an equilibrium where no supersaturation is present. 
The approximation used in this classical approach is therefore describing an 
isothermal state that can be considered stationary only in the approximation 
that both fast, transient like events, and slow processes, such as the depletion 
of population of the monomers, can be discarded or are unimportant. The 
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steady state described by the classical theory, would therefore be limited to 
an intermediate time-scale where these hypothesis could be considered valid. 

In order to calculate another assumption should be made regarding 
the largest cluster that can be formed. The idea is that very large cluster 
^nrnaxOver u certuiu size rimax have a very small probability of formation and 
therefore can be discarded as soon as they are formed, so that 



/nmax (^) — 0 • 



(2.57) 



We can now rewrite the solution for the flux at steady state in a more 
manageable form by dividing (2.52) by and summing over the cluster 
sizes, taking into account the boundary conditions (2.55) and (2.57): 






^max 1 

E 



n=l 



1 

Pn^n 



-1 



(2.58) 



The steady state cluster size distribution can then be written as a function 
of the rate in the form 






p—n y y 



(2.59) 



As mentioned earlier a critical cluster size n* divides embryos from nuclei 
clusters so that one should define the nucleation rate as the flux Jn*+i /2 
(critical flux). More often the smallest detectable cluster An^^ps defined, the 
production rate of which is given by the flux Jndet-i /2 fhat would be equal 
to the critical flux at the steady state. 

The calculation of (2.58) for the rate J®® can be further simplified by 
converting the sum in an integral and integrating it with the help of the so- 
called steepest descent method [2.31]. The classical nucleation theory gives 
then an approximate but useful final formula for J®® that is valid for both 
gas and condensed phases: 



JS® 



fiP*e 



-G*lkT 



-1 d^G* 
2TvkT dn^ 



(2.60) 



In the case of an ideal gas, also taking into account the expression for the 
growth rate P given by (2.47), one can easily find a simpler expression: 



J- = /2(i + ^ )2(1 + n* 






nm 



where the critical parameters assume the following forms: 
32 



n = 



G* = 



3 (fcTlnC)^ ’ 

16 7tV:?7^ 

T (fcTlnC)2 ■ 



(2.61) 



(2.62) 
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2.2.3 Homogeneous Nucleation by Aggregation 



The classical model, as described up to now, is based on the growth mecha- 
nism of monomer addition which assumes a very small density of clusters and 
an infinite supply of monomers. A generalization of the theory to more com- 
plicated growth processes, where agglomeration between clusters is allowed, 
is, however, straightforward with some adjustments on the assumptions made. 

The cluster of size n can now undergo a series of processes i = 1, 2, . . . , ^ 
corresponding to the agglomeration (reaction rate or evaporation (reac- 
tion rate a^) of an aggregate of size i: 

Pi 

An + Ai ;n! An+i , (2.63) 



where g is the largest size of the partner cluster that will coalesce. The nth 
rate of growth, of the cluster of size n, could now be calculated, in analogy 
to (2.48), by summing on all the partner clusters that could coalesce or be 
evaporated to produce the n— mer: 



Jn+l/2 — 






1=1 j=n— i+l 



(2.64) 



Following a procedure analogous to that described for the monomer ad- 
dition growth we can write approximate formulas to calculate and 
Using again kinetic theory for hard spheres, the growth rates assume the 
following form: 












(2.65) 



The constrained equilibrium hypothesis is the framework of approximations 
that allows us to obtain a simple formula also for cluster evaporation rate 
coefficients, as already discussed for the growth by monomer addition: 



a' = 



Zj-l 



( 2 . 66 ) 



The capability, in the framework of the classical theory, of handling only time 
independent rate coefficients, gives rise to quite severe boundary conditions 
where all the (1) cluster distributions, up to I = g are kept constant. The 
concentration of monomers is again assumed to be constant (fi{t) = /i(0)) 
while all the others nig to I = g are left to equilibrate rapidly with the 
monomers so that the constrained values will then be 



flit) = = 1, 2,..., g. (2.67) 

This approach, even though it appears to be not very realistic, offers the 
great advantage that one can find steady state solutions based on matrix 
methods that can be easily calculated. As shown for monomer addition, we 
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can find the steady state solutions by introducing boundary conditions defin- 
ing a maximum size of the formed clusters (see (2.57)) and applying the 
continuity equation. 

We can define a vector of cluster concentrations 



/ /9+1 
fg-^2 



\ 1 J 

and its time evolution would follow a matrix equation of the form 

^ = -Bf + 
dr 



( 2 . 68 ) 



(2.69) 



where the matrix operator B is a band matrix with 2^ + 1 bands and the 
constant vector f ® gives the contribution to the flux coming from the distri- 
butions of the sizes n = that are time independent (see (2.67)) The 

steady state solutions can now be written in a matrix form 



fss ^ 5-lfO 



(2.70) 



that, in turn, gives the steady state nucleation rates. 



2.2.4 Nucleation of Clusters in Beams 

In a molecular beam a straightforward application of the classical nucleation 
theory will not give a good description of the clustering processes, even for the 
simplest case of a gas-aggregation source. In fact, the processes involved in 
the cooling of the vapor into the cell are not easy to model in this framework. 
In particular it is difficult to define accurately the thermodynamic variables, 
since the cooling is obtained by mixing hot vapors in a cold buffer gas (see 
Chap. 3). This process is usually associated with combined laminar and tur- 
bulent convection flows that are difficult to predict in space and time and 
make any modeling very difficult. Nonetheless, since the cooling rate in a 
gas- aggregation cell is low enough {dT/dt < 5 x 10®Ks“^), the steady state 
nucleation theory is applicable, provided that the definition of the thermo- 
dynamic variables is accurate enough for the specific source and operating 
conditions. 

Some assumptions, corresponding to well defined source design and oper- 
ation, can make the model quite simple with fairly good predictions on the 
beam characteristics. In particular one may assume: 

(i) very small concentrations of vapor atoms and clusters compared to the 
buffer gas, so that the flow may be considered stationary and unidimensional; 

(ii) the existence of a section of the source, close to the nozzle exit, where 
the thermalization process is complete and where the clustering takes place. 
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characterized by a unique temperature for the vapor and the buffer gas (Tg = 

Tv); 

(iii) the buffer gas is in thermal equilibrium with the cell walls. 

Rechsteiner and Ganiere [2.34], assuming for the clusters the same sur- 
face tension of the bulk, use the classical homogeneous condensation theory 
for Li cluster beams produced by a gas-aggregation source with a converging 
nozzle and a He buffer gas. Even though the hypothesis of the existence of 
a region of complete thermalization appears to be crude, some basic experi- 
mental trends are reproduced and the effects and limits of the approximation 
made are discussed. The model fails when the expansion into the vacuum is 
pushed towards a supersonic expansion limit. For rapid changes in density 
(Knudsen number) and temperature (Mach number), the assumptions in- 
herent in nucleation rate theory (time-independence, isothermicity and local 
thermodynamic equilibrium) break-down. 

A way to overcome these difficulties is to introduce a time-dependent nu- 
cleation rate by defining the so-called nucleation lag time that is a function 
of the thermodynamic state variables [2.35]. This new time dependent nucle- 
ation rate could be written as a function of the steady state one J®® and 
of time t in the form 



= J®® 



1 — exp 



t 

Tn 



(2.71) 



Figure 2.7 shows a typical behavior (for a beam of Au seeded in Ar) of 
J®®, J^, and of the corresponding mass fraction condensed (^®® and g^) as a 
function of the distance from the nozzle in units of nozzle diameter x* = 5, 
as calculated by Stein [2.36]. During the expansion along the beam axis, due 
to the sharp increase of the supersaturation J®® undergoes a very sharp 
rise followed by a sudden decrease in the span of slightly more than a nozzle 
diameter. In the case of a Laval nozzle this effect (shutting off the nucleation) 
is due to the fall in supersaturation while in a free-jet expansion is triggered 
by the sharp decrease in density. In the framework of this model the correct 
nucleation rate would then be given by until it crosses J®® and then by the 
values of J®® that becomes the correct one after the crossover. is typically 
several order of magnitude smaller then J®®. 

As discussed by Stein [2.36] the nucleation approach works well only when 
the rate of change of state is slow enough to maintain both thermodynamic 
equilibrium and a quasi-equilibrium cluster distribution up to the critical 
size for nucleation (where J = J®® and there is no nucleation lag-time). This 
is the case of a very slow expansion typical of gas-aggregation sources with 
cooling rates typically dT/dt < 5 x lO^Ks"^. 

As the supersonicity of the jet increases and the cooling rate is in the 
range 5 x 10^ < dT/dt < 5 x lO’^Ks"^, then the steady state value J®® gives 
only an underestimate of the nucleation rate J even though it is still a rea- 
sonable approximation. As soon as the expansion becomes more rapid, with 
cooling rates in the range 5 x < dT/dt < 5 x 10® K s“^the time-dependent 
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x*=s 

Fig. 2.7. Steady state (J^^) and time dependent (J‘) nucleation rates as a function 
of the distance from the nozzle in units of nozzle diameters (x* = 5) . The plot shows 
also the corresponding behavior of the condensed mass fractions and g^). The 
data refer to the case of Au seeded in Ar. (Prom [2.36]) 



nucleation theory should be used calculating J = on the basis of the time 
lag model. However, even this approach begins to fail, giving only an approx- 
imate indication on the nucleation process occurring, for nozzle expansions 
where the cooling rates are one order of magnitude larger. For free-jet noz- 
zles giving rise to extremely high cooling rates (10® < dT/dt < 10^^ Ks“^) 
not even the time lag approach is valid. Because of the rapid fall off of the 
density (large Knudsen numbers), the collision rate no longer guarantees the 
assumption of quasi equilibrium in the cluster distribution and perhaps that 
is not high enough even to maintain thermodynamic equilibrium. 

The time lag approach, coupled with the equation for supersonic com- 
pressible gas flow, can be considered adequate for Laval-type contoured noz- 
zles that are characterized by relatively slow expansions. However, some care 
has to be taken in considering explicitly viscous boundary layer effects. 

Rao and Smirnov [2.37] have analyzed in detail the kinematics of clus- 
tering in a free-jet expansion taking into account the various processes oc- 
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curring during the expansion: cluster evaporation and attachment of atoms 
to clusters; the aggregation of two clusters; three-body collisional processes 
involving atoms and the thermal processes occurring in the course of vapor 
expansion. In particular, the kinetics of cluster growth as a result of vapor 
expansion is analyzed theoretically by couphng the collisional processes in- 
volving clusters [2.38,2.39], with the thermal processes corresponding to both 
the cooling of the vapor due to its expansion and the heating produced by 
the clusters formation and growth. The authors assume that the collision of 
two clusters is similar to that of two liquid drops so that they can calculate 
the rate constant of monomer attachment and cluster aggregation processes. 
The complex formed by the collision is a cluster in which the internal en- 
ergy of the colliding clusters is redistributed on its own degrees of freedom 
and has a long lifetime so that it can participate to further clustering pro- 
cesses. They show how important are the first stages of nucleation with the 
formation of molecules that act as nuclei of condensation for the following 
clustering processes. Since they occur via three-body interactions, this step 
may be a bottleneck to the cluster growth so that the initial presence of 
molecules affects strongly the final cluster distribution in the beam. 

The information given by this model is restricted to average properties of 
the beam because of the approximations implicit in the liquid drop model. 
Despite this, the analysis appears to be of quite general applicability while 
a strong limit is that its accuracy is based on the knowledge of the physical 
properties of diatomic and small clusters, which are not often available and 
accurate enough. 



2.2.5 Semi-empirical Approach to Clustering in Free Jets 

In a supersonic free jet the initial thermodynamic state of the gas prior to 
the expansion, together with the size and shape of the nozzle, determine 
whether the clusters are formed or not during the expansion. In particular, 
the cluster formation is favored by the increase of the density of the gas no 
into the source, a decrease of the temperature of the source To, and by the 
use of large nozzles. 

As we have seen in the previous sections, a rigorous theory to describe 
such a process is not available since classical nucleation models are inade- 
quate to describe clustering in free-jet expansions [2.40]. Nonetheless, it is 
possible to develop scaling laws correlating flow fields that produce the same 
cluster distribution by accounting for the changes in kinetic conditions for 
cluster formation as a function of no, To, and d [2.41]. On the other hand, 
it is known that the formation of clusters for gases that have the same type 
of intermolecular potential [2.16,2.42,2.43] gives rise to the concept of corre- 
sponding free jets. Prom the development of these aspects one can obtain an 
insight into clustering in a supersonic expansion with quite realistic predic- 
tions of the characteristics of the beam [2.44]. 
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As stated in Sect. 2.1.2, in a free jet the collisional regime region scales 
with nod: the expansion can be assumed to be isentropic so that the density 
will drop with the temperature following the relationship 



IL - 

no \^o/ 



(2.72) 



where 7 = 5/3 for a monatomic gas. For the sake of simplicity we restrict the 
discussion to this case in the following treatment. 

It is possible to introduce a scaling parameter ^ given by 

= nodTo^-2® , (2.73) 



which determines the final temperature of the beam for bimolecular collision 
processes. Sources characterized by the same ^ will give rise to the same final 
beam temperature (Too) depending on the collision processes. In the simplest 
assumption of hard sphere atoms, since the product of the mean free path 
times the density (An) becomes independent from temperature, a very simple 
form can be derived [2.45] 

T 

1 ^ 0.8 ’ 

where the parameter K is specific for each gas. 

Using this scaling relationship it is possible, for a given gas, to define 
the source conditions that determine the same final beam temperature. This 
approach can also be generalized to define the source conditions, for a given 
gas or vapor, leading to the same cluster mass distribution. 

To this end, it is assumed that the formation of clusters is a homoge- 
neous gas reaction regulated by bimolecular collisions between atoms and 
the cluster, while the decay of the cluster goes through evaporation of one 
atom (unimolecular decay). On this basis, a clustering scaling parameter T 
can be defined correlating source conditions that, for a given gas, yields the 
same cluster distribution [2.41,2.45] 

r = 4=^ 0.5<g<l. (2.75) 

The upper limit q = 1 corresponds to F = that is to bimolecular reactions. 

This model is semi empirical so that the parameter q cannot be derived 
from the theory but it should be determined experimentally by measurements 
with different nozzle diameters d at fixed source temperature To- The scaling 
parameters F and ^ can be used for rare gas atoms and for metal vapors 
as far as the adiabatic cooling and the clustering process are regulated by 
binary collisions and unimolecular decay. 

A much more difficult task is to correlate the behavior of different gases 
and vapors. For rare gases a relatively simple concept of corresponding jets 
has been derived [2.42] and shown to be experimentally confirmed. It is based 
on the thermodynamic similarities of gases in corresponding states combined 



(2.74) 
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with the similarity in the gas-dynamics of expansions with the same Knud- 
sen number. A generalization of these concepts to metals is quite difficult: 
even among the alkali metals themselves there are not simple similarities to 
use [2.44]. It is thus necessary to find a set of characteristic values for each 
substance so that the condensation parameters can be written in a non di- 
mensional form. A choice that has the advantage of using properties that are 
known for all the substances of interest is the following: 

(2.76) 

^ , (2.77) 




where m and p are the atomic mass and the density in the solid of the 
substance, while AHq is the sublimation enthalpy per atom at 0 K. On the 
basis of the characteristic units defined by (2.76) and (2.77) one can define a 
set of dimensionless variables: 



nl = nor^h 
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p* = ^ 

Pch 



(2.78) 



Prom the definition of the scaling parameters ^ (2.73) and F (2.75) com- 
bined with the definition of the variables (2.78), the scaling parameters can 
be written in a dimensionless form: 







(2.79) 
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(2.80) 



For each specific expansion and vapor one can calculate the characteristic 
units and then the scaling parameters that will provide direct information 
about the degree of clustering. The calculated values for a series of elements 
(metals and rare gases) are reported in [2.44]. 

The comparison with the experimental data gives the value of q to be used, 
and it also gives a general rule that helps in obtaining information about the 
clustering that one may expect from a source designed for a specific vapor. 
In particular, three major ranges of F* define quite different source beam 
characteristics: for F* < 200 no clustering is expected, for 200 < F* < 1000 
onset of clustering up to the formation of large clusters, for T* > 1000 massive 
condensation with cluster sizes larger than 100 atoms /cluster. 

The semi-empirical definition of scaling parameters is very useful in de- 
signing a source and predicting its behavior. The correlation with the avail- 
able data is reasonable so that calculations based on this scaling parameter 
can really give information about the condensation process in free jets even 
for a very fast expansion. A major limit of this approach is that it gives 
only a probability for clustering under certain source conditions, on the basis 
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of monomer addition, so that it could not predict the expected maximum 
cluster size and will not work for materials such as molecular vapors. 

Weiel [2.46] proposed a model for seeded beams with highly diluted va- 
pors, where the effects due to aggregation may be important in the growth 
of larger clusters. Since one looks only for an upper limit to the cluster size 
achievable at given source conditions and for a given vapor, some simple as- 
sumptions can be made: every collision (between monomers, monomers and 
the cluster and between two clusters) is effective in forming a new cluster, 
the heat of condensation released by the cluster growth is efficiently carried 
away by the collisions with the carrier gas (very high dilution). Moreover, as 
in the semi empirical model of Hagena [2.45], the shape of the nozzle (sonic 
or conical) can be explicitly taken into account by defining an effective nozzle 
diameter. 

Prom the calculation of the collision rate in an isentropic expansion and 
considering a monatomic carrier gas, Weiel [2.46] derives the following rela- 
tionship for the cluster growth along the axis of the expansion: 



dN 

"d^ 



= 4d(if (ln2)ni(0) 
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M^{6) 



1 - 3/2 






(2.81) 



where <5 is the ratio between the distance from the nozzle and the nozzle 
diameter d, di = (mass of monomer /density of bulk material) is the di- 
ameter of a monomer of the vapor, rii{5) is the number density of the vapor 
component in the expanding gas if no clustering occurs, rugas is the atomic 
mass of the carrier gas, mi is the atomic or molecular weight of the clustering 
material, M{S) is the local Mach number during the expansion. 

In order to evaluate (2.81) one should have an explicit form for the local 
Mach number that is related to the respective area ratio F{S)/F* of the 
streamtubes by the following relationship: 



f (MHS)+f) \ ^ 

F{6) V ) 

F* ~ M{5) 



(2.82) 



where / is the number of degrees of freedom of the expanding gas mixture 
(/ = 3 for a monatomic carrier gas). 

As will be discussed in more detail in Chap. 3, describing source design, 
a conical shaped nozzle is particularly well suited to produce intense cluster 
beams. In this case, the respective area ratio (2.82) can be approximated by 
the area ratio of a hyperbolic nozzle profile assuming for F* the area of the 
cross-section of the nozzle throat so that 

^ = 1 + (25 tan a)^ , 



F- 



(2.83) 
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where 2a is the total opening angle of the nozzle. By substituting into (2.82), 
an explicit solution can be found for M{5), which, for S < 20, assumes the 
simplified form 

Mhyp = 1 + 2.825 tan a . (2.84) 

At this point, all the required elements are available to solve (2.81), which 
is an initial value problem. If one assumes that at the nozzle throat there is 
no condensation N{0) = 1 (only monomers are present at the beginning of 
the expansion), (2.81) may be easily solved numerically. 

Weiel has shown that this model gives predictions for MgF 2 seeded in Ar 
that compare well with experimental results with a maximum cluster size of 
150 for a nozzle with a = 5° and a throat diameter of 0.29 mm, a crucible 
temperature of 2200 K and an Ar pressure in the source of 4000 hPa. The 
model shows also how relevant cluster-cluster collisions could be in such a 
regime, demonstrating that aggregation is quite relevant in seeded expansion 
at high dilution rates. 
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3.1 Vaporization Methods 

The availability of efficient atomization methods is the prerequisite for the 
realization of an intense cluster source. Another requirement is the control 
of the parameters of gas aggregation determining the growth rate, and hence 
the mass distribution of the particles. Once formed, the clusters must be 
extracted from the source with their original physico-chemical characteristics 
unperturbed. 

In order to produce nanostructured materials with tailored properties, one 
should also be able to control the parameters of cluster-cluster and cluster- 
surface interactions which are significantly affected by the kinetic energy of 
the aggregates. 

Different cluster production techniques fulfill several of the requirements 
cited above; however, an ideal cluster source where all the parameters can 
be controlled is very difficult to obtain. For example, aerosol sources can 
produce nanoparticles in bulk quantities, but they have the drawback of a 
limited control of the particle residence time in the growing zone and on 
particle collection. On the other hand, supersonic cluster sources not only 
allow a better control of these parameters, but also favor further cooling 
during the expansion. Moreover, supersonic and effusive sources are suitable 
for the extraction of clusters and for the formation of directional beams. 
Unfortunately, the requirement of pumping systems make the realization of 
intense supersonic sources a difficult task. 

Experimental results suggest that a combination of aerosol techniques 
with continuous and pulsed beams could overcome many, if not all, of the 
major limitations and make cluster beams an interesting tool for nanostruc- 
tured material synthesis. 

In this chapter we describe and discuss the experimental techniques most 
relevant for atomic vapor (plasma) production and how they can be effi- 
ciently used to prepare cluster beams. In particular, we discuss the design 
and construction of sources suitable for cluster beam deposition. 
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3.1.1 Joule Heating 

In many respects the design of a cluster beam source based on a heated oven 
is identical to that of an atomic beam source. It requires a reservoir where a 
certain vapor pressure of the material under study must be sustained and a 
well defined exit opening. In a cluster source it is also necessary to vary the 
vapor pressure and temperature to induce nucleation: this is usually realized 
by mixing the vapor with an inert gas at a controlled temperature or by 
producing a pure or seeded supersonic expansion of the vapor. 

In practice the construction of cluster oven sources is complicated by the 
need for the high temperatures at which they must operate. The choice of 
suitable materials, their assembly and gas handling place requirements and 
constraints on the design of a high temperature cluster source that must be 
satisfied in order to achieve the desired characteristics of the cluster beam in 
terms of intensity, mass distribution, kinetic energy, etc. 

High-temperature crucibles have been widely developed for molecular 
beam epitaxy (MBE) [3.1]. Nonetheless, high intensity sources for the pro- 
duction of cluster beams have more stringent requirements that deserve some 
specific considerations. In particular, the vapor pressures used in MBE are 
typically much lower (of the order of 10“^-10“^ mbar). Hence they operate at 
temperatures significantly lower compared to the sources discussed here that 
require regimes of vapor pressures two order of magnitude larger. In practice, 
some of the materials commonly used for evaporating a certain metal in MBE 
become useless at the temperatures needed in cluster sources, where the same 
material may become much more reactive and may even become a molten 
liquid. The formation of alloys and eutectics between the crucible and the 
evaporating substance may give rise also to very unpleasant and unexpected 
behaviors that could even seriously damage the source. 

Phase diagrams [3.2], even though often inaccurate, can be a guideline in 
the choice of the crucible material. In Table 1 of Appendix one can find data 
concerning melting point, boiling point, and temperature needed to operate 
the source at a useful vapor pressure (1.5 x 10“^ mbar) for materials that can 
be used or have been used in atomic beam sources. The elements of interest 
for building crucibles and assembling sources are also reported. 

It is important to underline that the crucible should not interfere with 
the source in terms of reacting with the evaporating material or producing a 
vapor pressure of its own that would contaminate the beam: sublimation can 
often be an efficient source of vapors. Under the column “compatibility” of 
Table 1 (Appendix) we report some of the known problems connected with 
the materials used for constructing the source, or to be used to produce a 
beam as a combination of the two. The last column briefly describes some 
known hazard problems connected with the use of the specified materials. 
These aspects should not be overlooked since serious problems can arise from 
the handling of some metals even at room temperature. The list is meant to 
be a guideline only, so that before designing a new source one should carefully 
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check these aspects. Good sources of information are some chemical catalogs 
(i.e. Aldrich Catalogue Handbook of Fine Chemicals) and [3.3, 3.4]. 

Another aspect to be carefully considered in choosing the material for 
the crucible, is the heating method. The most frequently used are resistive, 
electron bombardment and induction. A possibility that, in principle, could 
simplify the source construction is direct heating in which the crucible itself 
is the active element (resistance or susceptor in the case of induction). The 
resistivity of the material, and its temperature dependence over the whole 
operative range of the source, then become critical parameters. Figure 3.1 
shows the resistivity [3.5] of some of the best candidates for this approach: 
graphite, Kanthal, Ni/Cr, Ta, Nb, Mo and W. 

The choice of the material for devising the heat element should be based 
on the temperature regime in which the source will operate and on the life- 
time expected. This is affected by the shape and size of the heating element 
and by the local environment. A detailed discussion on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different heating materials is given in [3.1]. 

Carbon represents one of the best choices since it offers the highest resis- 
tivity even at room temperature. Even though its temperature dependence 
is not monotonous, and it gives rise to a minimum of about 6.4 pO m around 
1000 K, carbon may still be considered an ideal material even at high tem- 
peratures. Another important factor in favor of carbon is that high density 
graphite is commercially available from different manufacturers in different 
grades so that one could find the most suitable carbon material for each 
specific application. 

From the point of view of source design there are no particular drawbacks 
in using carbon since it can be easily machined and offers good mechanical 
strength so that high quality crucibles can be made which operate reliably 
up to 2500 K [3.1,3.6-3.14]. 

Crucibles made of refractory metals can also be easily constructed by 
spark erosion or can be easily found on the market. Direct heating at low 
temperatures is not convenient due to the low resistivity of these materials, 
as shown in Fig. 3.1. 

In a temperature regime typically up to 1300 K, in indirectly heated 
sources, the use of alloys for the heating elements may be convenient. They 
offer two main advantages: they can be easily bent and shaped without break- 
ing and show a small variation of resistivity over their working range. Two 
alloys are most commonly used: Nichrome 80 (80/20 Ni/Cr alloy) and the 
ones manufactured by Kanthal that offer a resistivity at room temperature 
of about 108 and 135pficm respectively. The use of these alloys, at high 
temperatures, is limited by the non stoichiometric evaporation of Cr that 
produces a decrease in resistivity. In the case of nichrome this effect deter- 
mines a maximum operating temperature of about HOOK while Kanthal, 
especially if oxidized before use in vacuum, withstands higher temperatures. 

Regimes of even higher temperature may be achieved using wires or heat- 
ing elements made of pure W, Ta or Mo. As already mentioned, even though 
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Fig. 3.1. Resistivity of some elements in the range of temperatures useful for 
crucible construction. (Prom [3.5]) 

their evaporation losses are still quite small at very high temperatures (2830 K 
for W, 2700 K for Ta and 2180 K for Mo) one should be careful about the 
effects of high temperature reactivity of these metals with the material to be 
vaporized. Even though it is the most expensive, tantalum is often the heat- 
ing material of choice since it is not brittle, both before and after heating, 
it has resistivity and emissivity similar to those of tungsten and the effective 
maximum operating temperature is only slightly lower than for tungsten. 
Less commonly used solutions include non-metallic materials such as SiC, 
which, even though it is brittle, can be machined to the desired design and 
can be operated up to 1850 K. Unfortunately, several thermal cycles produce 
a significant increase in its resistivity. 
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A critical role in the design of metal vapor sources is played by ceramic 
materials such as refractory oxides (AI2O3, MgO, Zr02 and complex oxides) 
that are used as insulators in the form of bushes and washers and by machin- 
able ceramics (such as boron nitride, Macor and Shapal-M) that allow more 
specifically tailored designs. Some properties of interest here of the most 
commonly used materials are listed in Table 2 of Appendix. 

Alumina and boron nitride are the most widely used ceramics in thermal 
vapor sources at temperatures up to about 1800 K, since they have high 
melting points and good resistance to thermal shocks. They are available in 
a variety of sizes and shapes and can be ground to precise dimensions. At 
higher temperatures, BN is the material of choice since its excellent thermal 
properties allow temperatures as high as 3270 K to be reached, where it begins 
to sublimate. BeO is of interest because its thermal conductivity it is quite 
high (comparable to metals), even though it is a very good electrical insulator. 
Unfortunately, its powder is highly toxic so that it requires great handling 
care. Zirconia, on the other hand, has a limited use at high temperature 
because it becomes electrically conducting. 

At high temperatures one should also take into account the effects due 
to the vapor pressure, to the reactivity and to the stability of the ceramic 
materials especially when in contact with the metal to be evaporated [3.15, 
3.16]. For example, MgO, as shown in Table 2 of Appendix, generates a vapor 
pressure of 1.5 x 10“^ mbar at a temperature of 1500 K so that its vaporization 
is quite sizeable, making its use limited at temperatures lower than 2300 K. 
The maximum temperature for surface-to-surface stability of BN with carbon 
is only 2170 K and it drops further to 1770 K with Ta [3.1]. 

Machinable ceramics are playing an increasingly important role in the 
construction of ovens since they allow specifically tailored designs. Boron ni- 
tride and Macor both have no known toxic effects, are machinable to high 
tolerances and are compatible with ultra high vacuum environments. Macor 
is a glass ceramic, containing a mixture of oxides and a few percent of fluo- 
rine, that can be used continuously at a temperature of 1070 K (peak value 
of 1270 K). Shapal-M is an aluminum nitride ceramic offering ultra high pu- 
rity and it can be used in a nonoxidizing atmosphere at temperatures up 
to 2170 K. Its thermal conductivity is 100Wm~^°C“^, about two orders of 
magnitude larger than Macor and five times that of alumina. 

The design of a thermal vaporization source based on resistive heating, 
schematically includes a crucible and a series of radiation shields made of Mo 
or Ta kept in place by ceramic holders and spacers. In this way, one can reduce 
radiation losses and related problems such as unwanted heating of parts of 
the apparatus that in turn could produce vapors that may contaminate the 
beam itself. At very high source operating temperatures, the outermost shield 
can be cooled by water or liquid nitrogen. This solution is often needed to 
reduce the background gas due to the metal vapor that may contaminate 
the vacuum system. This is an effect that depends strongly on the sticking 
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coefficient between the atom vapor and the surrounding surfaces and can be 
quite severe for certain species (for example, cadmium) [3.17,3.18]. 

In order to avoid partial or total clogging of the source the nozzle should 
be kept at temperatures higher than the oven (typically 50 K). This can be 
achieved by separate heating elements that increases the flexibility in con- 
trollling the temperatures. An electronic feedback between adequate thermo- 
couples (for example chromel-alumel for temperatures lower than 1400 K 
and tungsten-tungsten-rhenium or tungsten-rhenium-tungsten-rehnium in 
the range 1300-2500 K) properly positioned in contact with the oven and 
with the nozzle, respectively (usually by spot welding them directly or by 
means of Ta supporting disks) and the current flowing through the heaters 
will guarantee the needed temperature stabilities. A typical source based on 
resistive heating is shown in Fig. 3.2. 

Electron bombardment can also be used to reach the high temperatures 
needed to vaporize materials. In these sources, the electrons are accelerated, 
typically in the range between 2 and 10 kV, and focused directly on the 
evaporant by electric or magnetic fields. To avoid, or reduce, problems related 
to the impact of electrons with the vapor (production of excited or ionized 
species) the heat can be transferred by a radiator that is bombarded by the 
electrons. 
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Fig. 3.2. Schematic of a t 3 pical 
metal vaporization source based 
on resistive heating. (Prom [3.1]) 
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Extreme source temperatures can be achieved only by inductive heating. 
This is the case of materials that require temperatures higher than 2700 K to 
produce a vapor pressure larger then 10“^ mbar. As mentioned, a choice that 
can simplify the construction is a crucible that acts also as a susceptor, oth- 
erwise a good thermal contact between the two should be guaranteed. In the 
choice of materials one should avoid interference between the susceptor and 
the surrounding components so that the power is dissipated at the right point. 
The susceptor is surrounded by a work-coil through which the high-frequency 
(500 kHz to 1 MHz) current circulates. The coil is usually made of copper tub- 
ing inside which water circulates. The joule heat produced in the susceptor is 
proportional to both its resistivity and the induced current. A trade-off should 
then be achieved between high joule effects and high induced currents: typi- 
cally, high resistivity materials have lower induced currents. One should keep 
in mind that the heating of the susceptor depends on the so-called skin depth 
and on the thermal conductivity. The former is defined by the depth at which 
the induced current in the susceptor decreases by a factor 1/e of the value at 
the surface in contact with the coil. In order to reduce the heat flow out of 
the crucible, and since 86% of the power is dissipated into this skin depth, 
an ideal crucible should have a thickness comparable to the skin depth. In 
practice, graphite is a good susceptor material even though it has a high 
resistivity: its skin depth at 1 MHz is 1.8 mm. Tungsten is quite good at high 
temperatures because it increases its resistivity, while at low temperatures it 
requires very high power. Figure 3.3 shows a typical set up for such sources. 
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Fig. 3.3. Example of a scheme of thermal vaporization sources based on inductive 
heating. (Prom [3.1]) 
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With a correct choice of the materials and an accurate design, induction 
heating extends the use of thermal vaporization to a large variety of elements, 
including some refractory materials [3.19] (see Table 1 of Appendix). At these 
extremes the drawbacks typical of thermal vaporization become quite rele- 
vant. The need to heat relatively bulky parts, and the effects of heat flow to 
the rest of the apparatus induce the mentioned problems of conyamination 
due to the outgassing, vaporization coming from the hot parts and reactions 
occurring inside or around the crucible. These effects strongly affect the life- 
time and reliabihty of the source. 



3.1.2 Plasma Generation for Cluster Production 

When an energetic atom or ion hits a solid surface, other particles such as 
neutral or ionized atoms, molecules and clusters may be ejected as a conse- 
quence of the energy and momentum transferred to the solid. This process is 
relevant for cluster production and represents an alternative to joule-heated 
ovens since it can be applied to virtually any material and the sputtered 
species can be efficiently used as building blocks of aggregates. 

Ideally one should be able to tune, at an atomistic level, the particle emis- 
sion rate (sputtering yield), their density, temperature and velocities, and the 
energy exchange processes in order to control the cluster formation. In prac- 
tice this is very difficult due to the large number of parameters involved and 
the difficulty of characterizing each single step from the ejection of precursors 
to cluster condensation. 

Among the different methods of vaporization based on particle bombard- 
ment, plasma discharges deserve particular attention here, since they can be 
easily and economically coupled to different beam apparatus. 

Before plasma discharges, we first discuss in detail another vaporization 
method based on the transfer of a huge amount of power to a solid surface 
by a laser pulse. This method, in a sense, can be considered to lie midway 
between conventional joule-heated oven sources and plasma sources since, 
via the localized heating induced in the material, one can achieve an effi- 
cient vaporization suitable for cluster condensation without the mentioned 
drawbacks due to high heat dispersion. 



3.1.3 Laser Vaporization 

Laser ablation of solids produces a plasma with physico-chemical proper- 
ties suitable for creating structures relevant for microelectronics fabrica- 
tion, deposition of multilayered structures, and synthesis of superconductor 
and ferroelectric thin films [3.20-3.22] (Fig. 3.4). By rapid quenching of the 
plasma, favoring condensation, clusters and nanoparticles can also be pro- 
duced [3.23-3.26]. Laser vaporization is an interesting alternative to other 
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Fig. 3.4. Schematic rep- 
resentation of a laser ab- 
lation apparatus for thin 
film deposition 



heating methods: it can generate a high density vapor of virtually any ma- 
terial in a short time interval, the produced vapor is characterized by high 
speed and directionality. 

This technique was originally applied to the production of clusters in 
molecular beams by Smalley [3.23]. Since this pioneering work laser vapor- 
ization has become one of the most common techniques for generating cluster 
beams of refractory materials. The use of laser vaporization cluster sources 
(LVCS) for the synthesis of nanocrystalline materials, has only recently been 
proposed. For this purpose the requirement of intense and stable beams de- 
mands an optimization of several parameters which will be discussed in more 
detail in Sect. 3.3.2. Here, we describe and discuss the basic features of laser 
ablation of solids that are preliminary to the construction and operation of 
LVCS. 

The production of clusters and fine particulate is due to the condensation 
of the plasma produced by laser irradiation. Species emitted from the irra- 
diated surface can interact mutually, with the target and with the terminal 
part of the laser pulse [3.27] (Fig. 3.5). The presence of a background gas can 
favor the thermalization of the hot vapor expanding at high velocity and the 
formation of metastable complexes. The background gas may also de-excite 
the complexes, forming the seeds for the formation of larger species. 

The kinetics of aggregation of the plasma produced by laser ablation 
and the characteristics of the resulting aggregates (density, size distribution, 
structure, etc.) are influenced by the quantity of ablated material, the type 
of ejected particles, the nature and the dynamics of the plasma plume, and 
the interaction with the background gas. Laser power density, pulse duration, 
wavelength, as well as the thermodynamic and optical properties of the target 
affect the laser-solid interaction and the nature of the ejected products. 

Laser light absorption by a solid can be modeled by the relationship: 

J=(l-i?)Joe-“^ (3.1) 

where Iq is the laser fluence (W cm~^), I the fluence at a distance x beneath 
the surface located at x = 0, a is the absorption coefficient and R the re- 
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Fig. 3.5. Schematic repre- 
sentation of the laser-target 
interaction. (Prom [3.27]) 



flectivity [3.28]. The target material is also characterized by a specific heat 
(7v, a density p, and the thermal conductivity K. The thermal diffusivity 
D = K/Cyp determines the thermal diffusion length after a time t of laser 
irradiation: Lth = [3.29]. For a laser power density Qo? the heated 

layer has gained an average thermal energy Q^t/ . When this energy 

exceeds the sublimation energy of the solid in a time shorter than the dura- 
tion r of the laser pulse, evaporation takes place [3.30]. The onset of different 
regimes depends on the energy absorbed by the material, the amount of laser 
power absorbed, and the other parameters being constant. In the case of met- 
als, the absorption is related to the emissivity e = 4n/[(n + 1)^ -{- fc^] where 
n and k are the real and the imaginary part of the refractive index. In Table 
3.1 we report the value of emissivity for various metals. It can be seen that 
absorption increase in the visible region of the spectrum [3.30]. 

Using lasers with pulse widths in the nanosecond range, the minimum 
power density for the vaporization of metals is 10^Wcm~^. For semicon- 
ductors and insulators the required power density is lower due to the lower 
reflectivity. The absorbed power is a strong function of wavelength [3.29]. 

The formation of a vapor requires the presence of a liquid phase and the 
establishment of an equilibrium between solid, liquid and gas phases. The 
vaporization process creates a recoil pressure that pushes the vapor away 
from the target and expels the liquid (Fig. 3.6). The material is thus removed 
both in the gas and in the liquid phases (droplets). 

The rate of material removal depends not only on heat transfer but also 
on the gas dynamics of the vapor [3.28,3.31]. The phase (vapor or liquid) of 
the ablated material is strongly dependent on target material, on laser fluence 
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Table 3.1. Values of emissivity at 20 °C for various metals at different laser wave- 
lengths (adapted from [3.30]) 



Metal 


Emissivity 

Ar+ 

(500 nm) 


Ruby 
(700 nm) 


Nd;YAG 
(1000 nm) 


CO 2 
(10 pm) 


A1 


0.09 


0.11 


0.08 


0.019 


Cu 


0.56 


0.17 


0.10 


0.015 


Au 


0.58 


0.07 


- 


0.017 


Fe 


0.68 


0.64 


- 


0.035 


Pb 


0.38 


0.35 


0.16 


0.045 


Mo 


0.48 


0.48 


0.40 


0.027 


Ni 


0.40 


0.32 


0.26 


0.03 


Nb 


0.58 


0.50 


0.32 


0.036 


Pt 


0.21 


0.15 


0.11 


0.036 


Ag 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.014 


Ta 


0.65 


0.50 


0.18 


0.044 


Sn 


0.20 


0.18 


0.19 


0.034 


Ti 


0.48 


0.45 


0.42 


0.08 


W 


0.55 


0.50 


0.41 


0.026 


Zn 


- 


- 


0.16 


0.27 




Fig. 3.6. Schematic diagram of the process of material removal. (Prom [3.31]) 



and on surface roughness, evolving during irradiation [3.32]. These aspects 
are very important since the expansion of the plasma plume, its interaction 
with a buffer gas and the ejection of droplets of molten material, strongly 
affect the degree of condensation, so that they should be taken into account 
in designing a LVCS. In particular we underline that the characteristics and 
the quantity of the ejected material vary with time due to the evolution of 
target morphology under the irradiation spot. 

At high fluences a substantial vapor pressure develops above the irradi- 
ated region causing the onset of nucleation and backflow. A large change in 
density associated with vapor nucleation gives rise to a violent expansion of 
the superheated liquid interface: the evaporated atoms can then acquire a 
considerable thermal energy. For a solid formed by different elements, the 
evaporation takes place without changing the original chemical composition 
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of the target, regardless of the differences in the chemical enthalpies of the 
various elements [3.33]. 

The laser-induced vapor plume evolves very rapidly and it can further 
absorb part of the laser radiation. In these partially ionized gases, light can 
be absorbed by thermally excited atoms (bound-free absorption) or by ions 
(bremsstrahlung absorption) [3.22]. With increasing irradiance, the temper- 
ature and the enthalpy of the gas increase, giving rise to an even larger 
absorption. This positive feedback favors the formation of a plasma from the 
evaporating target. Once the gas is fully ionized, the absorption is dominated 
by bremsstrahlung processes. 

Material ejection is then a process affected by laser-solid, laser-plasma 
and plasma-surface interactions. The ejected particles contain a mixture of 
ions, electrons, hyperthermal neutral atoms, molecules and larger species in 
electronic excited states, UV photons, and even soft x rays [3.27]. 

The plume of evaporated material is cone-shaped and has a highly forward 
peak distribution described by a cosine law cos^{9) with 8 < n < 12, where 9, 
measured from the target normal, is the light angle of incidence. In addition 
to this, a second cos(0) distribution is observed indicating the presence of 
different mechanisms for material removal [3.27]. 

The velocity distribution of the particles ejected from the surface is very 
complex and, in general, assuming a thermal distribution, it cannot be de- 
scribed by Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics [3.27]. The number of species arriv- 
ing at a detector at time t can be described by: 

N{t) = Kt~'^exp[—v‘^/{2kT/m)] , (3.2) 

where X is a scaler, v the velocity of a particle with mass m and temper- 
ature T. The typical time-of-flight distributions observed can be fitted by 
multiple distributions generated with different characteristic temperatures. 
This behavior has been explained by the formation of a Knudsen layer above 
the target surface. The variety of collisional processes due to the interac- 
tion of the particles in the plasma can give rise to a non-Maxwellian velocity 
distribution [3.28] (see below). 

Laser ablation in an atmosphere is of particular relevance for efficient 
cluster formation. Compared to vacuum, ablation in a buffer gas differs for 
three major features [3.21]: 

(i) production of a shock wave; 

(ii) reduced extent of the plasma plume due to confinement; 

(iii) altered expansion dynamics of the plume. 

Shock waves are formed by the pressure exerted on the background gas 
by the rapidly expanding material ejected from the target. As the shock 
expands, the expansion velocity decreases with increasing distance from the 
target [3.21]. This type of non-steady shock wave is referred as a blast wave 
and it is produced when a large amount of energy is deposed in a small 
volume with an atmosphere to support the wave. Blast-wave velocities as 
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high as Mach 27 have been observed in iron ablation experiments with an 
atmosphere of lOtorr of argon [3.21]. 

A buffer gas alters the mechanism of plasma production and plasma igni- 
tion. In particular, for the expansion of a plasma plume, its presence implies 
deceleration of the ablated species, formation of turbulence, condensation, 
redeposition of the ablated particles, and reaction of the ablated species with 
the background gas [3.21]. Moreover, a considerable amount of laser energy 
can be coupled to the buffer gas rather than to the target, reducing the 
quantity of the ablated material compared to ablation in vacuum. 

The velocity of ablated species in vacuum is of the order of 1 — 2 x 
10® cm s“^: collisions with the buffer gas decelerate the species from the initial 
velocity down to 500-3000 cm s“^. in approximately 1ms after the ablation 
event [3.21]. In the case of laser ablation of copper, the average directed 
velocity of the ablated particles after 100 ps depends strongly on the gas 
pressure. Velocity values span a range from 2 x lO'^ cms~^ with lOtorr of He 
to 8.6 X 10^ cms“^ with lOOtorr [3.21]. Most of the condensation is observed to 
take place after 100-200 ps so that the vapor is almost completely decelerated 
before condensation starts. 

Turbulence and deceleration both favor mixing and formation of high 
density regions where condensation starts. As already described in Chap. 2, 
the formation of clusters is related to the formation of small condensation 
nuclei. Excited dimeric species are produced by collisions between ablated 
atoms that occur with at a rate proportional to the square of the target 
atom density. The buffer gas favors the formation of high density regions and 
also thermalizes the energy of the excited dimers. Vortex formation further 
improves the condensation efficiency. Depending on the degree of excitation 
of the dimers, a substantial cooling can occur before the addition of atomic 
species and the growth of clusters [3.34]. 

3.1.4 Glow and Arc Discharges 

Plasma discharges are of particular relevance for cluster formation. Schemat- 
ically a discharge consists of a voltage supply that drives current through a 
low pressure gas between two conducting plates or electrodes. The gas breaks 
down to form a weakly ionized plasma (Fig. 3.7). 

Charged particles in the plasma acquire high kinetic energies and collide 
with the neutrals in the gas, causing the formation of very reactive species. 
Moreover, material ejection from the plates or electrodes can also take place. 
In this way the electrode material acts as a feedstock of particles injected in 
the plasma [3.35]. 

The discharge of a capacitor into a circuit incorporating a gap between 
the electrodes is usually known as “gas discharge” [3.36]. Among the various 
gas discharges one of the most studied is the glow discharge which is a self- 
sustaining discharge characterized by the emission of electrons due to positive 
ion bombardment on a cold cathode [3.36]. A glow discharge can be ignited if 
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Fig. 3.7. Glow discharge 
in a tube and distribu- 
tions of: (a) glow inten- 
sity, (b) potential ^ (c) 
longitudinal field E, (d) 
electronic and ionic den- 
sities je ji, (e) charge 
densities and (f) space 
charge. (Prom [3.36]) 



a layer of large positive space charge is formed at the cathode. An electrically 
neutral plasma region is present between the cathode layer and the anode if 
the electrode spacing is sufficiently large. 

One of the most widely used plasma discharge configurations consists 
of a vacuum chamber containing two planar electrodes separated by a few 
centimeters and driven by an rf power supply (Fig. 3.8). Substrates for thin 
film deposition are placed on one electrode. Feedstock material is introduced 
in gaseous form or sputtered from a target [3.35]. 

Direct-current glow discharges are used for thin film deposition, as metal 
sputtering sources. As rf diodes they present high sheat voltages and low 
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Fig. 3.8. Schematic representation of a symmetric rf diode in a parallel plane 
geometry. (Prom [3.35]) 



plasma densities. Ion bombardment leads to cathode sputtering, which can 
be used for deposition of thin film or cluster condensation. In the so-called 
planar magnetron configuration, higher current densities can be obtained by 
applying a dc magnetic field at the cathode to confine secondary electrons 
produced by ion bombardment. 

An interesting pulsed source of highly ionized metal plasma is the arc, 
consisting of a discharge between two conductive electrodes (Fig. 3.9). The 
arc regime is characterized by a relatively low cathode potential fall (of the 
order of the ionization potential of the atoms, ~10 eV) in contrast to glow 
discharge where the potential drop is several hundred volts [3.36]. This is due 
to different mechanisms underlying cathode emissions: arc cathodes emit a 
large electron current as a result of thermionic, field electron and field emis- 




Fig. 3.9. Arc discharge apparatus. 
(Prom [3.37]) 
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sion [3.36]. Arc discharges are characterized by large currents I ~ 1-10^ A, 
causing a considerable heating of the cathode either of the whole or in a small 
area for short time intervals, and inducing vaporization of the electrode ma- 
terial and erosion. The vaporized material, ejected under various forms and 
forming a plasma between the electrodes, can undergo recondensation into 
clusters and small aggregates. 

The phenomenology of the arc discharge is very large and presents a 
wide variety of diflFerent aspects depending on the parameters that influence 
the emission process: current intensity, electrode materials and geometrical 
arrangement, plasma state, medium in which the discharge takes place, etc. 
The classification of arc types is usually based on the characteristics of the 
electrode processes and, in particular, on cathode operation [3.36,3.38]. For 
our purpose we can divide the arcs into two categories: vacuum arcs and 
pressure arcs. Vacuum arcs are by far the most studied; they can be divided 
into: 

(i) cathode spot arcs or cold cathode arcs; 

(ii) hot thermionic cathode arcs. 

The cathode-spot arc is a high current, low voltage electrical discharge 
in which a substantial portion of the conducting medium consists of ionized 
cathode material generated in localized high current regions on the cathode 
surface known as cathode spots. The current flows through one or more spots 
that appear and disappear with a rapid and random motion on the cathode 
surface. The cathode material is evaporated from these regions. Cathode-spot 
arcs are used for deposition of thin films and hard coatings [3.39-3.41]. 

Hot thermionic cathodic arcs are characterized by cathodes heated as a 
whole to very high temperatures 3000 K) so that the high current results 
from thermionic emission. The arc is anchored to a fixed large area spot on 
the cathode, current densities are of the order of 10^ — 10^ A cm“^. These arcs 
can be obtained with refractory materials (carbon, tungsten, molybdenum, 
etc.) which can withstand high temperatures. 

The anode usually acts as a collector of the particles emitted from the 
cathode, however, under certain conditions, anode spots can be formed. In 
this case the anode surface is an additional and often dominant plasma source: 
anode spots are observed if the current exceeds 10 kA, in the case of hot 
thermionic cathode arcs, and when the vapor pressure in the vicinity of the 
cathode exceeds 1-10 torr [3.38,3.41,3.43]. 

Each cathode spot produces a high velocity jet of highly ionized material 
with kinetic energies in the range 50-150 eV. For refractory materials and high 
ionization states these energies are usually larger. Multiple ionization is quite 
common except for graphite and high vapor pressure materials. The plasma 
jet peaks in the direction normal to the cathode surface and its angular 
distribution can be approximated by a cosine function [3.41]. 

Depending on the cathode material, average cathode temperature and 
ratio between electrode diameter and separation, a considerable ejection of 
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Table 3.2. Cathode spot temperatures and estimated vapor pressures of vacuum 
arcs of various metals. The coliunn marked Tc is the measured cathode spot tem- 
perature. The colunm marked Tc/Tb is the ratio of Tc to the boihng point of the 
material. The colunm Pc is the vapor pressure in front of the cathode spot estimated 
on the basis of Tc. (Prom [3.42]) 



Metals 


To (K) 


Tc/Tb 


Pc (atm) 


Au 


3620 


1.17 


5.9 


Ag 


2770 


1.15 


4.5 


Cu 


2570 


0.905 


0.4 


W 


5210 


0.900 


0.2 


Mo 


4860 


0.985 


0.6 


Ta 


9550 


1.73 


95 


Ti 


5570 


1.56 


60 


Pd 


3630 


1.10 


3 



clusters and macroparticles can also take place. Macroparticles are considered 
as a significant source of vapor production both during the arc and in the post- 
arc recovering period [3.44,3.45]. Velocities of cathode-produced molybdenum 
macroparticles have been determined in the range of 400-700 m s“^ in vacuum 
arcs with IkA current peak and 30 ms duration [3.44]. The macroparticle 
emission rate is an increasing function of both the arc current and the average 
cathode surface temperature. A systematic characterization of erosion and 
ionization in the cathode spot region of vacuum arcs for different materials 
can be found in [3.46]. We report, in Table 3.3, a characterization of erosion 
of different cathode materials. 



Table 3.3. Experimental conditions for erosion data with cathode of various metals. 
(Prom [3.46]) 



Cathode 


Arc 

Voltage 

(V) 


Electrode 

spacing 

(cm) 


Arc 

current 

(A) 


Erosion 
rate, X 
(xlO-^gC-’^) 


Cd 


11 


1.7 


100 


6.55 


Zn 


13 


1.7 


105 


2.15 


Ag 


20 


0.1 


105 


1.5 


Cr 


18 


0.2 


100 


0.4 


Pe 


20 


0.2 


200 


0.73 


Ti 


20 


0.2 


100 


0.52 


C 


20 


1.7 


100 


0.17 


C 


20 


0.2 


100 


0.16 


Mo 


28 


1.7 


200 


0.47 


W 


25 


0.2 


250 


0.62 



As in the case of laser ablation, the presence of a buffer gas surrounding 
the electrodes influences the plasma expansion from the electrode spots and 
also changes the behavior of the arc and the role of the electrodes (appearance 
of anode spots). In low-current arcs the plasma is confined, by background gas 
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[3.47,3.48], into a smaller volume compared to the vacuum case. Observations 
carried out on copper plasma produced in He, Ar, SFg at pressures up to 
atmospheric show that a shock wave is formed during the plasma expansion 
and it acts as a boundary region. The erosion rate remains approximately 
constant in vacuum up to 10~^-10~^ torr, then falls rapidly by a factor of 
15 in the range torr, depending on the type of buffer gas [3.49, 

3.50]. Cathode spot erosion in the presence of a background gas is reduced 
compared to vacuum, on the other hand, anode spot erosion may increase 
with increasing pressure. In the case of carbon electrodes, the individual 
cathode spots group into thermionically emitting single hot spots [3.47]. 



3.2 Continuous Sources 

3.2.1 Effusive Joule-Heated Gas Aggregation Sources 

This production method is based on the idea of allowing the cluster to grow 
from a monomeric vapor. In general, the most critical parameter affecting 
the source design and the degree of experimental difficulties is the average 
bond energy e per monomer in the cluster. In the case of weakly van der 
Waals bonded clusters (e < 0.3 eV atom" the monomers are typically in 
the gas phase at room temperature, or can be easily vaporized, on the other 
hand they require strong cooling rates for an efficient production of clusters. 
More strongly bonded species, with larger average bonding energies, give rise 
to quite different cases. The following species would require specific source 
designs: hydrogen bonded substances with 0.3 < e < 0.5 eV atom"^ such as 
(H20)n, (HF)n; intermediate bonded species, with 0.5 < .s < 2eVatom"^ 
such as Nan, Kn, KnMgm, (NaCl)n; refractory materials, with 2 < e < 
4eVatom~^, such as Cn, Wn, SinCm, Tin- 

The thermal vaporization process becomes more and more difficult with 
increasing e, so that different methods including laser vaporization and differ- 
ent kinds of plasma discharges have been envisaged. On the other hand, the 
cooling rates needed to efficiently produce clusters of elements with larger e 
become less stringent so that there is no need to seed in large fluxes of cooling 
gases and the vacuum equipments can be less elaborate. 

As discussed in Chap. 2, high yield, effusive formation of clusters requires 
non equilibrium conditions. In thermodynamic equilibrium only a minimum 
amount of atoms can be organized in clusters while the most probable states 
are gaseous or condensed phases [3.51]. This is why the existing methods for 
generating clusters are all based on the expansion and non equilibrium cooling 
of a vapor generated in different ways. The vapor expansion produces a drop 
in temperature and, below a certain temperature, the vapor pressure will 
exceed the saturated vapor pressure. At this point the nucleation process 
starts and is accompanied by the formation and growth of clusters. The 
process will end when the density drop due to the expansion reaches the point 
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where the collisions needed to produce and grow the clusters are no longer 
present. The formation of aggregates of a certain size is therefore eflFective 
only if the expansion process lasts for a time longer than the typical time 
needed for the formation of the required cluster. 

Another aspect that one should keep in mind is that the formation and 
growth of the clusters release energy that will heat the beam so that, in 
principle, it is impossible to transform an expanding gas or vapor in a beam 
of only clusters, unless the heat of formation is extracted efficiently. The use 
of buffer gases, usually inert, is a good solution to this problem. 

The construction and engineering of cluster sources have to comply with 
all these requirements by combining an efficient production of the vapor with 
a slow quenching in an inert gas. 

Knudsen sources are, in principle, the simplest type of beam source and 
they have been developed to produce atomic beams of thermally vaporizable 
substances. Since the vapor is kept in equilibrium in an oven, it is dominated 
by atoms but it also contains a small quantity of small clusters and it is 
usually allowed to effuse in a low pressure region (< 10”® mbar). In this way 
the original composition in the oven is maintained and the loss of material 
does not affect the vapor equilibrium inside the oven. This is achieved by 
working in the regime in which no collisions occur while the particles leave 
the source, i.e. by keeping the oven aperture smaller than the mean free path 
in the gas. 

Typically, Knudsen cells operate at pressures around 1 torr and with ori- 
fice diameters of roughly 1 mm, and with these conditions very small cluster 
intensities are expected, as discussed in [3.52,3.53]. Although these kind of 
sources have no practical use in synthesizing thin films from cluster precur- 
sors, they have a relevant role in the study of fundamental properties of small 
clusters such as bond dissociation energies that have been measured for dif- 
ferent metals [3.54], ionic and intermetallic compounds [3.55]. In Knudsen 
cells, the aggregates are formed in an equilibrium state and therefore their 
composition is well known. Unfortunately, this is often only an assumption 
since the equilibrium vapor composition is perturbed by effusion in vacuum 
even at Knudsen numbers 0.1 < < 1. 

On the other hand, the methods to produce the vapor in Knudsen cells 
are very similar to those used in gas-aggregation sources with the appropriate 
modification that will be described in the following paragraph. Hence, some 
of the technical considerations and problems related to the materials used 
apply to both of them. 

In order to produce a stable and reliable beam the following basic require- 
ments should be kept in mind in the design of the source: 

(i) intensity and stability; 

(ii) effective operating period (time between two following maintenance 
or recharges); 

(iii) cleanliness and contamination. 
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Intensity and stability in time and space are strongly affected by the 
design, the construction and by the materials used. Partial or total clogging 
of the source opening, thermal instabilities, alloying, melting and boiling are 
typical processes that can dramatically affect the performance of the source 
and therefore particular care should be devoted in the design to avoid or 
minimize them. 

The effective operating period depends essentially on the volume of the 
crucible but constraints due to space, safety and materials requirements 
strongly limits the duration of the source. Together with recharging, the 
maximum continuous operating time is limited by several maintenance oper- 
ations such us unclogging the source and cleaning the system, including col- 
limators and vacuum chambers. An efficient and reliable source should make 
recharging and cleaning as easy and fast as possible by a modular design that 
facilitates mounting and dismounting and does not require time-consuming 
alignment procedures. 

Designing Gas- Aggregation Sources. The presence of clusters in a stan- 
dard effusive beam, produced by thermal evaporation, is residual and there- 
fore the gas-aggregation process should be activated by non equilibrium cool- 
ing in a condensation cell. Basically, the idea is to mix the metal vapors with 
a cold buffer gas (usually a noble gas) and then let it expand in a high vac- 
uum system through a nozzle. The parameters that play a major role in the 
condensation cell design are: inert gas pressure and temperature, inert gas 
type, oven temperature, and oven-nozzle distance. The condensation process 
can be strongly affected by these parameters so that only a careful control of 
them can guarantee both stability of the cluster size distribution in the beam 
and the ability to tune it over a wide range of cluster sizes. A schematic view 
of a typical condensation chamber is shown in Fig. 3.10. 

CLUSTER CONDENSATION 




Fig. 3.10. Schematic view of a typical condensation cell of a gas-aggregation source. 
(Prom [3.56]) 
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As far as the oven is concerned the considerations discussed in Sect. 3.1.1 
apply, although one should consider quite carefully that the oven is inside 
the condensation chamber and therefore all the mentioned problems related 
to the high temperature of the crucible (outgassing, heat losses, reactivity, 
etc.) can affect cluster formation even more dramatically. The production of 
clusters of mixed metals complicates the situation, since, in this case, one 
should use more than one oven in the same condensation cell, and maintain 
the ability to control carefully and independently the temperature of each of 
them. The relative distance between the ovens, their relative orientation and 
the distances from the nozzle are hence other parameters to be adjusted to 
adequately control the stoichiometry, intensity and size distribution of the 
cluster beam. 

Highly efficient generation of metal clusters was first achieved using a 
gas-aggregation source by Sattler et al. [3.57] (Fig. 3.11). A Knudsen oven 
is inserted inside a condensation cell cooled to liquid nitrogen temperature. 
The cooling is obtained by a He partial pressure that fills, via a gas inlet and 
a valved vacuum system, the condensation cell, thus allowing the nucleation 
of the clusters. As usual the beam is formed by the effusion of the vapors out 
of the cell through a collimator of 1.5 mm diameter, a differential pumping 
stage and a second collimator. 

The performance of the source has been tested on Sb, Bi and Pb showing 
significant cluster intensities with sizes up to several hundreds. Fuchs et al 
used this kind of source to produce Sb cluster beams with narrow cluster 
size distributions (down to 5% full width at half maximum) centered at a 
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Fig. 3.11. Schematics of the gas aggregation source of the Sattler type: ON, oven; 
C, condensation cell; Ol, 02, collimators; V, valve for vacuum connection; G gas 
inlet; TH, thermocouple. (Prom [3.57]) 
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few hundred atoms per cluster [3.58] and at one or two thousand atoms 
[3.59] without the presence of the molecular species. These different regimes 
have been achieved by using He as quenching gas to operate up to a few 
hundred atoms per cluster and Ar to produce beams of larger ones. This 
aggregation type of source is capable of producing deposition rates ranging 
from 5 X 10“^ nms~^ up to (for small clusters) 1.7 x 10~^ nms“^ that is with 
fluxes up to 10^^ cluster cm~^s“^ [3.58]. 

Slightly different designs are used by Zimmerman et al. [3.60] and Goldby 
et al. [3.61] allowing the preparation of beams of clusters including up to 
10^ atoms or even larger. The basic design is similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 3.11. In both cases the major difference from Sattler’s design is that the 
inert gas flows over the oven and is in line with the skimmer. In Martin’s 
source [3.60] the oven is mounted on a linear feedthrough allowing a fine 
control of the distance from the nozzle. The regime of operation is classical: 
the oven is regulated to a temperature such that the vapor pressure of the 
evaporant is about 0.1 mbar while the inert gas pressure in the condensation 
cell is typically maintained in the range 1 to 3 mbar by a calibrated needle 
valve. Therefore the cell works in a flow regime (t 5 pically 100 mbar lmin“^ 
at 90 K) with an average flow velocity of about lOmmin”^. As for Sattler’s 
source the nozzle is conical with a sharp rimmed opening on the top of 3 mm 
diameter facing the condensation cell while it ends in a tube 30 mm long and 
4.5 mm diameter on the opposite side. This construction reduces the build up 
of condensed material on the nozzle so that a longer useful time between two 
maintenance cycles of the source is achieved. Since the gas flow increases only 
slightly shortening the tube length, most of the pressure gradient is located at 
the nozzle entrance. If a short nozzle is used the total cluster signal decreases 
sharply due to a less efficient collimation. 

As stated before, the temperature of the oven is an important parameter 
that controls the clustering process since it strongly affects the vapor pressure 
of the evaporant and the extension of the vapor cloud into the cell. Figure 
3.12 shows, as an example, the mass distribution of Na clusters produced at 
five different oven temperatures in a constant He pressure (Itorr). 

The pressure of the inert cooling gas is an important parameter since it 
changes the cooling rate into the cell and the flow regime over the crucible. 
When increasing the pressure an effect that should be taken into account 
is the rise in velocity, and therefore in kinetic energy, that the clusters will 
experience. This acceleration may become quite important when the pressure 
is large enough to produce a supersonic expansion that, even if moderate, 
would strongly affect the source performance. Figure 3.13 shows the mean 
velocity of Na clusters as a function of the size produced by Martin’s gas- 
aggregation source at different He gas pressures in the condensation cell. A 
general trend observed, for given source conditions, is a decrease of the mean 
velocity as the cluster size increetses. This effect, usually called “velocity slip” 
(see Sect. 2.1.2), is caused by the acceleration that the large slow clusters 
experience due to the collisions with the faster flowing inert gas atoms. The 
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Fig. 3.12. Mass distribution spectra of a beam of Na-clusters produced in a con- 
densation cell at different oven temperatures in a He buffer pressure of Itorr. 
(Prom [3.60]) 
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Fig. 3.13. Mean beam velocity as a function of cluster size for Na clusters produced 
by a gas- aggregation source at different He pressures in the condensation cell. The 
dotted line represents the ion optics cut off due to the Hmits at 330 eV of the ion 
optics in guiding the clusters into the mass spectrometer. (Prom [3.60]) 



acceleration region can be assumed to be the length of the nozzle. The effect 
can easily be understood in the framework of rigid hard sphere collisions. 
In this model the cross-section of a cluster increases with the square of the 
radius while its weight grows with the cube so that the smaller cluster are 
accelerated more readily. 
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In the limit of very small clusters, the final velocity will be very close to 
that of the He atoms reaching the regime of zero velocity shp. Due to the 
different velocity of clusters with different sizes and to its dependence on the 
source parameters, great care should be used in characterizing cluster beams 
by ensuring that the detection system maintains the same efficiency over the 
entire range of kinetic energy spanned (Fig. 3.13). 

The nature of the inert gas used in the condensation cell strongly modifies 
the aggregation process because of the differences in cooling efficiency. Figure 
3.14 shows mass spectra of Cs cluster beams formed in a gas-aggregation 
source using different He/Ar mixtures in the condensation cell. The relative 
concentration varies from pure He to pure Ar while the oven temperature 
(420 K) and the total pressure (Itorr) are fixed. It is apparent that the pres- 
ence of Ar would shift the mass distribution towards larger clusters since 
its larger mass would increase the cooling rate in the clustering region. One 
should also keep in mind that, at a given gradient pressure, the Ar fiow would 
be smaller than the He so that the presence of Ar would reduce the velocity 
and kinetic energy of the clusters in the beam. 
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Fig. 3.14. Mass spectra of Cs clusters formed with different He/Ar mixtures. The 
spectra axe labeled with the ratios of He to Ar partial pressures (total pressure 
Itorr, oven temperature 420 K). (Prom [3.60]) 



As mentioned in Sect. 3.1.1, gas-aggregation sources operating at tem- 
peratures high enough to produce clusters of transition metals should be 
designed using particular care in constructing the crucible. Baker et al. [3.62] 
have achieved temperatures up to 2020 K with crucibles made of alumina and 
as high as 2170 K with zirconia. The heater is machined out from graphite 
while a W /Rh thermocouple measures the temperature. To solve the problem 
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of the excessive heat needed to keep the crucible at this high temperatures 
the crucible is carefully surrounded by two molybdenum shields. To ensure 
an efficient coohng to produce enough clustering, the source is build in two 
stages. In the first one, very similar to Martin’s aggregation source, the con- 
densation cell, cooled by water, is operated in an inert gas pressure of about 
10 mbar obtained by a capillary bringing the gas flux over the crucible. The 
mixtures of the metal vapor and of the inert gas passes then through a colli- 
mator of a 1.0 mm diameter in a second condensation cell at a lower pressure, 
typically 0.45 mbar, were it is further cooled to liquid nitrogen temperature. 
A standard skimmer would finally define the beam that would enter a region 
of high or ultra high vacuum. The major goal of this design is to produce a 
continuous change of the temperature of the inert gas between the region of 
the crucible up to the skimmer so that this whole region would be active for 
nucleation. The source, specifically made for producing Fe and Mn cluster 
beams, has not been characterized by mass spectrometry but rather by tak- 
ing TEM micrographs of the deposited species. The authors show that cluster 
distributions centered around a few nm are easily achieved at intensities high 
enough to grow thin films (vapor pressure of the metal in the source typically 
between 0.1 and 1 mbar). An ionizer and a quadrupole mass filter are used 
to produce ion cluster beams with narrow size distributions. 

In the source designed by Goldby et al. [3.61] the basic idea is to combine 
the effects of gas-aggregation with those of a supersonic expansion. A cooled 
stainless tubing (1 mm diameter) brings the inert gas close to the crucible and 
directed toward the nozzle. The crucible is tilted towards the nozzle in order 
to maximize the throughput and its temperature can be raised to 1670 K. 
The operating source conditions are such that the expected terminal Mach 
number for the expanding He beam would be 2.6, so that the final average 
speed of the atoms should be 1460 ms“^. Since the resulting beam is only 
mildly supersonic, the clusters have thermal velocities. 

In general, it is most important to control the temperature of the oven, 
since in this kind of source only a narrow range of temperature (about 20° C) 
is available for effective production of clusters. Figure 3.15 shows the clus- 
ter mass distributions of Ag beams obtained at different oven temperatures 
keeping the source pressure at 4 mbar, using a conical nozzle and a growth 
distance of 35 mm. 

The inert gas pressure and the effects of the supersonic expansion are in 
the expected direction. Up to a few tens of mbar the cluster size increases 
with the source pressure because of the improved cooling both in the source 
and in the expansion (Fig 3.16). The reported data for larger variations in 
the pressure in the source are affected by the detection systems so that no 
final conclusions can be drawn on the cluster size distribution in this regime. 

The growth distance is confirmed to be a key parameter to control the 
cluster size distribution in the beam: changing the growth distance from 8 to 
28 mm can change the maximum of the cluster size distribution by a factor up 
to 8. The time that the clusters have for growing is crucial to produce larger 
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Fig. 3.15. Mass distribution of a beam of Ag clusters for different oven tem- 
peratures as obtained from a gas-aggregation source with supersonic expansion. 
(Prom [3.61]) 
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Fig. 3.16. Cluster size distribution in Pb beams prepared by a gas-aggregation 
source with supersonic expansion at two different inert gas pressures, 11.5 mbar 
and 16.4 mbar respectively. The growth distance is 8 mm and the conical nozzle is 
1mm diameter. (Prom [3.61]) 



clusters. In the case of silver, a growth distance shorter then 10 mm will not 
give rise to any clustering while distances larger than 28 mm the maximum 
of the cluster distribution will not move further. 
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3.2.2 Magnetron Plasma Sources 

Sputtering of a target in an inert gas can also be used to form clusters from 
the aggregation of the ejected neutral atoms and ions. The coupling of a 
magnetron plasma source to a gas-aggregation cell can efficiently produce 
nanocrystalline powders [3.63]. Haberland and co-workers [3.64,3.65] have 
shown that an effusive cluster beam can be extracted from this kind of source. 
A schematic diagram of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 3.17. 




Fig. 3.17. Schematic diagram of a plasma-aggregation source. Atoms are sputtered 
from the target T of the magnetron discharge head K. The clusters are swept by 
the gas stream out of the diaphragm Bl, pass through B2 and are accelerated onto 
the substrate S. (From [3.65]) 



The magnetron discharge is operated at a pressure of about Itorr to 
favor aggregation of the sputtered species, clusters are swept though the 
diaphragm by the gas stream. Ionized clusters can then be accelerated in 
the second chamber towards the biased substrate. By varying the distance 
between the magnetron unit and the orifice, the cluster residence time and 
hence the mass distribution can be controlled. A typical mass spectrum of 
Cu clusters is shown in Fig. 3.18. 

The degree of ionization of the clusters is in general very high, depending 
on the material (60-80% for Al, 20-60% for Mo, 20-50% for Cu). Deposition 
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rates of several hundred Amin ^ are obtained with a discharge power of 
50-150 W [3.65]. 

A source based on this principle has been used to grow Cr cluster with 
good control of the cluster size distribution (Fig. 3.19) [3.66,3.67]. 

We can conclude that gas-aggregation sources can be considered as one 
of the most flexible sources in term of cluster sizes (from 2 to > 10^) and 
in terms of cluster material. Moreover, they ofier the important advantage 
of continuous operation that ensures high deposition rates and small energy 
spreads. 

3.2.3 Supersonic Sources 

As discussed in Sect. 2.2, the formation of clusters in supersonic sources arises 
from the highly non equilibrium cooling experienced by the vapor expanding 
from a nozzle where the mean free path is much shorter than the hole diam- 
eter. During the expansion, the gas density and temperature drop by several 
orders of magnitude (the cooling rate dT/dt can reach 10^-10® Ks~^ [3.68]). 
The cluster growth is regulated by the collision rate during the expansion and 
will stop when no more collisions occur, so that the final beam composition 
depends not only on the thermodynamics, but also critically on the kinetic 
and time scale of the expansion. Therefore, the overall process of cluster- 
ing, passing from the collision-dominated continuous flow gas dynamics to 
the collisionless free molecular regime, strongly depends on the initial state 
(pressure and temperature in the source) and on the nozzle geometry. So far, 
a realistic description taking into account all the parameters is far from being 
available, so that only criteria based on the previously discussed scaling laws 
(see Sect. 2.2.5) can guide the choice of nozzle design. 

The nozzle geometry plays a very important role in the design of a super- 
sonic source. Axially symmetric free jets are produced by nozzle geometries 
whose typical cross-sections are shown in Fig. 3.20. 
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Fig. 3.19. (a) TEM images of Cr clusters produced under different aggregation 
conditions in a plasma aggregation source, (b) Mean cluster diameter and deposi- 
tion rate as a function of quenching gas pressure. (Prom [3.66,3.67]) 



The basic sonic nozzle is characterized by a circular, well defined, hole in 
a wall much thinner than the diameter. Such a design is conceived in order 
to push the expansion to the limits reducing to the minimum, at comparable 
stagnation pressures and nozzle diameters, any side effects and, in particular, 
condensation that in many beam experiments represents a serious problem. 
The clustering process in this case is minimized by the reduced number of 
effective collisions (those happening between the onset of supersaturation in 
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Fig. 3.20. Schematic cross-sections of nozzles with axially synunetric geometries 



the expansion and the beginning of the free molecular regime) and the short 
time during which the expansion occurs. Both of these dramatically limit the 
cluster growth. One should keep in mind that as the pressure increases, for 
a nozzle of a given diameter and cross-section and at a fixed source temper- 
ature, the supersaturation region moves upstream while the degree of super- 
saturation grows. Their combined effect results in an increase of the number 
of useful collisions producing beams with more and larger clusters. As far 
as the nozzle diameter in axial symmetric beams is concerned, it represents 
the characteristic length so that, for otherwise fixed source parameters, the 
beam will have identical conditions at the same number of nozzle diameters 
downstream. Since, at a given source pressure and for an adequate pump- 
ing speed, the terminal beam velocity is independent of the nozzle diameter, 
smaller nozzles will produce expansions that will run out of collisions sooner, 
so that smaller and fewer clusters will be present. On the other hand, this 
same effect will produce much higher cooling rates for smaller nozzles while 
the effects due to the boundary layer can become significant affecting beam 
divergence and velocity spread. 

Obviously the temperature of the oven has a very strong effect on the 
cluster size distribution: a colder vapor would favor the onset of supersatura- 
tion because of the steep quasi-exponential dependence of the vapor pressure 
on temperature. 

The overall behavior of a nozzle cluster source can be summarized by 
stating that the cluster abundance and the average cluster size (n) in the 
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beam will increase with increasing pressure and nozzle cross-section and with 
decreasing temperature. 

Ideal sonic nozzles are quite difficult to make. In fact, to keep the vacuum 
system to affordable dimensions, typical nozzle sizes are usually small (a few 
tenths of a millimeter in diameter or smaller), so that real sources will look 
more like channels of length comparable to the diameter. Furthermore, several 
methods used for the production of the hole cannot really maintain a sharp 
edge, so that the hole usually has a conical shape converging (or diverging) 
towards the outside of the source (converging-diverging nozzles). These dif- 
ferent cross-section shapes can have severe effects on the overall performance 
of the nozzle, changing the angular distribution of the beam, the cooling rate 
and the cluster size distribution. In particular, a constrained expansion may 
produce larger clusters because the vapor experiences more collisions before 
the expansion ceases. The basic idea of using these effects to constrain the ex- 
pansion in a controlled way has been pioneered by Becker et al. [3.69], Hagena 
and Obert [3.70] and developed by Stein and Armstrong [3.71], Hagena [3.52] 
and Gspann [3.72]. A mathematical modeling of flow, cooling and clustering 
in these shaped nozzles is not yet fully achieved so that the design of the 
nozzle shapes is still complex and empirical, strongly limiting a widespread 
use of them in different potential applications. 

Simple conical, cylindrical and converging-diverging nozzles have been re- 
liably used in the production of cluster beams and their performances have 
been compared. For a conical nozzle it has been shown that the beam pro- 
file that is obtained follows roughly the cone shape. Nozzles with narrower 
cone angles produce beams with very high forward intensities [3.73] and one 
should take great care of the effects due to the boundary layer and to skim- 
mer interference. Even though electroformed skimmers guarantee razor sharp 
edges, the interference due to the scattered particles seems to be the limiting 
element to improved intensities. Deposits on the skimmer due to the same 
beam material could drastically reduce the intensity in a short time. 

If one compares the performance with a standard circular sonic nozzle 
under similar throughput conditions, the nozzle with conical cross-section 
gives rise to beam intensity improvements of at least one order of magnitude. 
Important consequences are then that a larger number of binary collisions 
will be present (responsible for cooling in the supersonic expansion) and 
of three body collisions (required for the cluster growth). Another way of 
looking at the properties of conical nozzles is to say that the pumping system 
requirements to produce the same cluster size and density in the beam will be 
much less stringent. The flow on the jet axis, which guarantees the conditions 
for clustering, remain unchanged for a conical nozzle where the nozzle contour 
matches the free-jet streamtube determined by the cone angle 26. On the 
other hand, the total flow passing through this conical nozzle is much smaller 
compared to the equivalent sonic nozzle. This can be schematized by the 
concept of the equivalent nozzles [3.52,3.53], that states that the properties 
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of a conical nozzle scales to that of a sonic nozzle by defining an equivalent 
nozzle diameter dgq given by: 



^ _ 0.74 
d tan 9 



(3.3) 



To give an idea of how consistent the effect on the gas load and hence on the 
vacuum system can be, let us consider a cone angle 29 = 8°. In this case the 
ratio deq/d = 10.6 so that the mass flow reduction would be (10.6)^: more 
then two orders of magnitude. 

This is only an idealized picture: in particular, at small cone angles the 
effect of the boundary layer could seriously affect the expansion (reducing 
the effective 9) and eventually destroy the supersonic beam. Furthermore, 
the condensation process, heating the beam, widens the free-jet stream- 
tubes [3.74]. The use of (3.3) gives, therefore, only an estimate of the beam 
properties while the effective performance could be slightly better [3.70] or 
worse [3.53] 

Since the pioneering work by Becker et al. [3.69] inert gases have been 
added to the vapor to promote the formation of clusters. The mass of the 
inert gas and the dilution rate (seeding) then become two other important 
parameters to adjust to control the beam mass distribution. During the ex- 
pansion of the vapor seeded in the inert gas, the carrier gas atoms will play 
the very important role of cooling the growing cluster by taking away the 
heat of condensation by collisions. This produces a strong effect of stabiliza- 
tion of large clusters. If the dilution is obtained by increasing the pressure of 
the carrier gas, the process is very efficient and a saturation effect is observed 
only at very high dilutions. This is the case of joule heating vaporization of 
metals where usually the vapor pressures are low. Of course, for gaseous ma- 
terials the beam composition can be varied by changing, independently, the 
pressure of the two gases in the mixture so that, for a fixed pumping system, 
a trade-off should be sought in order to reduce the effects of an excessive 
dilution that would reduce the probability of collision between the atoms of 
the seeded species. 

Figure 3.21 shows the effect of different noble gas atoms, used as carrier 
gas, on the size distribution of Na clusters formed by a cylindrical nozzle at 
a fixed source temperature and at the same pressure. 

The behavior observed in Fig. 3.21 for the alkali metals is quite general 
with a strong increase of cluster size going from the lighter to the heavier 
carrier gas: heavier carrier produces a slower expansion so that clusters have 
more time to grow. This is, of course, limited to the case of large differences in 
condensation energies between the carrier and the seed. Otherwise the forma- 
tion of solvation complexes readily occurs changing the final size distribution 
of clusters in the beam in a critical way up to showing the opposite behavior. 
This is the case of SFq seeded beams where the average cluster size decreases 
when heavier noble gases are used as carriers [3.76]. 
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Fig. 3.21. Mass spectra of beams 
of sodium seeded in inert gases. 
The same cylindrical nozzle of 
0.3 mm diameter, at a temperature 
of 1070 K (Na vapor pressure of 
350torr) and inert gas pressure of 
1.3 bar is used for all the photo- 
ionization spectra. (Prom [3.75]) 



When the vapors are molecular another important effect of the seeding 
occurs: a monatomic carrier gas induces a much more effective cooling of the 
molecules. Because of this gas-dynamic effect, the production of clusters of 
polyatomic molecules critically depends on the adoption of the seeded beam 
technique [3.77]. On the other hand, when it is very difficult to produce a 
sufficiently high vapor pressure of a material, the use of a carrier gas becomes 
the only practical way to give rise to a supersonic beam of clusters. 

Another aspect that is very relevant in thin film growth and surface mod- 
ification processes, even though not fully exploited up to know, is the effect 
of gas-dynamic acceleration due to the supersonic expansion. 

As discussed in Sect. 2.1.2, the final flow velocity in an isentropic expan- 
sion is given by: 



(3.4) 

where, in the last term of the above equation the mass is expressed in atomic 
mass units. A fast-flowing light carrier gas will therefore produce a strong gas- 
dynamic acceleration on the very diluted quantity of slow-moving clusters. 
Depending on the mass of the cluster and on the temperature of the source, 
energies of several tens of eV can be easily reached [3.78-3.81]. Assuming 
a single cluster species of mass Me seeded in a carrier gas of mass Mg the 
maximum kinetic energy achievable will be: 
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(3.5) 



where Ma is the average molecular weight, which reduces to Mg in the limit 
of high dilutions. The highest gas-dynamic acceleration would then be ob- 
served for hydrogen mixtures because of its higher 7/(7- 1) due to rotational 
relaxation effects. In terms of energy per atom, depending on the mass of the 
clusters and on the temperature at which the source is operated, values of a 
few eV can be easily reached (roughly 5-10 times larger than for an evapo- 
rative source). 

A typical supersonic source setup is shown in Fig. 3.22. It has been de- 
veloped by the Karlsruhe group to prepare cluster beams of different high 
melting point materials such as Ag, Mg, MgF2 and PbF2 [3.78]. 




Fig. 3.22. Schematic of the cluster beam system based on a seedable conical su- 
personic nozzle developed by the Karlsruhe group. (Prom [3.82]) 



As is typical of supersonic beams, the vacuum systems should be adequate 
for the required gas-load. In the set up of Fig. 3.22 a two-stage differential 
pumping is used before the deposition vacuum chamber. The pumping in 
the source chamber is obtained by a refrigerator cryopump designed for gas- 
loads up to 28mbarls"^ corresponding to 23 h of continuous operation. The 
other differentially pumped stages are evacuated by 2000 1 s~^ turbomolecular 
pumps. 

The cylindrical nozzle assembly (about 42 mm diameter) consists of a gas 
supply line, an oven of about 50 cm^ and a screwed on nozzle, all of which 
are made of high-density graphite so that it can be heated up to 2350 K. 
The heater, made of graphite, is a double- wound coil (square cross-section 
12 X 4mm^) machined out of a cylinder 58 mm diameter that is supplied by 
a power of 3 kW to reach maximum oven temperature. A multiple tantalum 
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shielding system carefully insulates the oven in order to keep the power re- 
quirements to a minimum. The nozzle is conical with diameter ranging from 
0.35 to 1 mm and sections with apex of 10° and 17° and length of 17 mm. 
The skimmer is heatable to temperatures well above the melting point of 
the vaporizing material (1300 K for Ag that has a melting point of 1234 K). 
DiflFerent diameters are used ranging from 1.4 to 3 mm at distances from the 
nozzle of 36 and 102 mm respectively. This type of source, using Ar as carrier 
gas at pressures up to 5 bar, produces beams of cluster of Ag with sizes rang- 
ing from 50 to 1000 atoms per cluster and an average kinetic energy of about 
1 eV per atom at 1500 K. With an appropriate choice of skimmer and collima- 
tors the profile of the beam at about 1 m from the source is quite uniform over 
an area of 120 mm^, where a deposition rate of about lOnms"^ is achieved. 
The use of a conical nozzle also produces the great advantage of reducing to 
a minimum the waste with 20% of the material originally evaporated in the 
nozzle going into the beam flux, and therefore being deposited [3.78]. 

Sources for bimetallic clusters have also been developed. Here, complica- 
tions arise from the need to control independently the vapor pressure of the 
two species. This goal becomes particularly difficult to achieve when materi- 
als with very difiFerent melting points such as alkali and alkaline earth or even 
transition metals are considered. In this case, stable temperature differences 
between the two species have to be maintained on a long time scale to have 
reproducible composition of the beam. This problem has been experimentally 
resolved by the Bern group [3.83] by coupling two shielded ovens, with the 
one at lower temperature being upstream. The two cartridges are insulated 
one from the other by a 5 mm thick molybdenum plate and a 5 mm thick layer 
of binder free ceramic. This insulation guarantees a temperature gradient of 
about 1000 K over a few hours of operation. NaxAuy and NaxAgy clusters are 
efficiently produced by this source, although containing only a small number 
of clusters. Even though such a solution is very useful to study bi-metallic 
clustering the system is quite complicated both to build and to operate so 
that it is not very practical for thin film deposition. 

For materials that can be efficiently vaporized at lower temperatures an 
efficient and practical design can be obtained using quartz tubes. Such a 
solution has been adopted by Nagaya et al. [3.84] using a quartz tube ending 
with a converging nozzle of about 0.1mm diameter. The reservoir is also 
made of quartz and connected to the side of the main quartz tube. The 
source has been operated at 670 K to produce clusters of selenium by seeding 
it in Ar at lOtorr. Figure 3.23 shows a different design developed by the 
Trento group [3.80, 3.81] to produce supersonic seeded beams of fullerene, of 
organic molecules and of oligopolymers. 

It basically consists of two concentric quartz tubes. Cylindric and con- 
ical nozzles are formed by hot squeezing a capillary to the desired shape. 
The nozzle is then attached to the two-tube assembly by careful melting, 
while rotating the whole system on a lathe. This is the critical part in the 
construction of this kind of source since it is not easy to preserve the shape 
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Fig. 3.23. Schematic view of the Trento supersonic source made of two concentric 
quartz tubes. The space between the two tubes is used as a reservoir. The vapors 
flow into the inner one where they seed the flowing carrier gas 



of the nozzle during the melt- welding process. The volume between the two 
quartz tubes is the reservoir where the material to be vaporized is inserted. 
A movable sector made of machinable ceramics (both Macor and Shapal M 
have been used) allows to insert the material and to isolate it from the back 
of the source. The reservoir volume is typically a few cm^ and is heated 
by tantalum wires or a tantalum strip in close contact with the outside of 
the quartz tube. The front part of the nozzle is heated to slightly higher 
temperatures by a separate element. A series of tantalum shields isolate the 
heater. A small, pressure-operated valve (bellows sealed) allows evacuation 
and outgassing of the system. This compact and efficient design allows highly 
supersonic expansion with carrier gas pressures up to 4 bar with a nozzle di- 
ameter of 0.075 mm and a pumping speed in the source chamber of 2000 1 s“^ . 
It operates at temperatures higher than 1700 K. 



3.3 Pulsed Sources 

3.3.1 Pulsed Valves 

Pulsed valves are widely used for the production of cluster beams because 
of their low duty factor. They facilitate strong expansion and high instan- 
taneous intensities with a moderate pumping speed requirements. Moreover 
pulsed beams can be coupled very efficiently with pulsed spectroscopic and 
detection systems such as pulsed lasers and time-of-ffight mass spectrome- 
ters [3.85] (see Chap. 4). On the other hand the low duty cycle represents 
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an obstacle to the use of pulsed cluster beams for the synthesis of nanocrys- 
talline materials, since the attainable deposition rates are very low, especially 
if compared to continuous sources. This is the basic reason why the use of 
pulsed cluster sources is often confined to the characterization of clusters in 
beams. Improvements in the design and operation of pulsed cluster sources 
have stimulated their use in the production of nanostructured materials. 

Pulsed sources consist of an oven, where the material is vaporized, cou- 
pled with a mechanical device (pulsed valve) capable of delivering a pulse 
of gas with suitable characteristics of duration and intensity. The basics of 
pulsed valve design and a discussion of the mechanical limitations to take into 
account are reported in detail in [3.85], here we will present several pulsed 
valve designs and discuss their relevance for the design of a pulsed cluster 
source. 

One of the most popular pulsed valves for the production of clusters is the 
solenoid valve. It is actuated by passing a current pulse through a solenoid, 
which exerts a magnetic force on a ferromagnetic core material, usually iron. 
The prototype of this family of valves has been realized by adapting a com- 
mercial automobile fuel injector [3.86], as schematically shown in Fig. 3.24. 

A fuel injector can be modified by the introduction of a stainless steel 
nozzle to replace the original valve seat, the main body of the fuel injector 
is press fit into a stainless steel collar that permits adjustment of its axial 
position with respect to the plunger. The plunger is removable and it can be 




Fig. 3.24. Schematic rep- 
resentation of the fuel in- 
jector pulsed valve. (Prom 
[3.86]) 
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lapped to assure a tight seal. The valve assembly is encased in a pressure can 
which can hold high gas pressures. 

The temporal shape of a gas pulse emerging from this type of valve has 
been characterized in a multiphoton ionization experiments with a NO-He 
seeded beam. The beam was skimmed approximately 3 cm downstream of the 
nozzle by a 1.33 mm skimmer and intersected by the laser light approximately 
8 cm downstream of the nozzle. The source produces a gas pulse 600 ps wide, 
consisting in a peak with a full width at half maximum of ~ 150 ps and a 
long tail. Due to these characteristics, and depending on the backing pressure, 
pumping speed and position of the skimmer, a shock wave can form at some 
point in the pulse resulting in a dynamic shutter effect which limits the gas 
flow through the skimmer [3.87]. The source was operated at pulse rates up 
to 50 Hz. 

A more sophisticated solenoid valve is described in [3.88]. The actuating 
mechanism uses two solenoids, one to open and one to close the valve and 
it is isolated from the source gas chamber by a small bellow. A Viton-tip 
plunger is pressed against the nozzle by a small holding current circulating 
in the front solenoid. A removable front plate consists of a stainless steel disk 
with a conical hole bored in its center from one side. On the other side of the 
disk, concentric with this hole, sits an electron-beam- welded 800 pm nickel 
aperture. This acts both as nozzle and as valve seat [3.88]. To open the valve, 
the holding current is turned off, a larger current pulse is provided to the 
back solenoid. At the end of the opening pulse, the back coil is switched off 
and the forward one turned on. The open pulse width and amplitude can 
be adjusted to provide the desired pulse duration. A 70 ps FWHM pulse 
represents the minimum width reported (Fig. 3.25). 

Under typical operating conditions, an intensity of 10^^ molecules sr“^s“^ 
is estimated. Since power dissipation in the coils is very low, operation up to 
35 Hz with a very modest power supply is possible [3.85]. 

A scheme of a compact solenoid valve commercially available [3.89] is 
shown in Fig. 3.26. 

The actuating mechanism is based on one solenoid, the plunger protrudes 
into the solenoid and it consists of a metallic armature holding, at the front 
end, a teflon poppet with a conical tip. The teflon tip is maintained in the 
closed position by a spring inserted in the armature, which in turn is main- 
tained in place by another buffer spring. The frontplate part of the valve 
containing the nozzle is provided with a screw thread and can be dismounted 
from the main body of the valve. The position of this piece is critical in deter- 
mining the position of the plunger in the solenoid and the working conditions 
of the two springs. These parameters are critical for the opening of the valve, 
for a tight sealing, and for the teflon tip consumption rate. The performance 
of this valve has been characterized in [3.90]: a typical gas pulse temporal 
evolution is shown in Fig. 3.27. The valve can operate at pulse widths down 
to 160 ps, with backpressures up to 85 atm. at 120 Hz. 
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Fig. 3.25. Cutaway view of a solenoid pulsed valve: 1 actuator assembly, 2 end plate 
with nozzle, 3 mounting ring with extension tube and back flange. (Prom [3.88]) 



A valve based on a similar principle, where an aluminum valve stem placed 
between an opening and a closing coil, is pressed on a viton o-ring behind 
the nozzle by a leaf spring carbon fiber, is described in ref. [3.91]. This valve 
can deliver pulses with intensity of 10^^ molecules sr“^s"^ (operating with 
He) with opening times variable between 10 and 100 ps. 

Another class of pulsed valves are the piezoelectric ones. They have an 
actuating mechanism based on a flexing disk of piezo material attached to a 
metallic membrane, the high resonance frequency of the disk (~ kHz) and low 
power consumption allow operation at very high repetition rates. The model 
most widely used and also commercially available is based on a modified 
version of a leak valve [3.92,3.93] (Fig. 3.28). Pulses of duration as short as 
100 ps or as long as several milliseconds can be obtained at repetition rates 
as high as 750 Hz. This valve has the disadvantage of a small excursion of the 
piezo disk which results in a nonlinear dependence of the total gas throughput 
from the backing pressure. 

This drawback can be partially circumvented by simply increasing the 
driving voltage on the crystal or by loosening the mounting screws of the 
piezo disk. However this can result in multiple pulsing due to the reduced 
damping of the membrane [3.94,3.95]. Proch and Trickl [3.95] have proposed a 
piezoelectric valve characterized by a much stronger disk translator compared 
to the original design. This results in a large excursion of the piezo disk 
and in a high mechanical stability and long-term reproducibility of the valve 
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Fig. 3.28. Modified piezoelectric valve: A-nozzle insert, B-valve face plate, 
C-plunger, D-piezoelectric crystal. E-springs, G-springs, F-spring tension adjust- 
ment screw, H-insulating rod, I-o-ring seal, J-valve body, K-gas inlet, L-nozzle 
orifice, M-electrical feedthrough, N-sificone rubber seal, P-viton seal. (Prom [3.93]) 



performance. Another improvement is an adjustable plunger allowing easy 
adjustments and better sealing. The maximum possible flow can be achieved 
for voltage pulse widths larger than 150 ps which results in gas pulse widths 
ranging form 170 to 250 ps, depending on the selected nozzle. 

Very short gas pulses (~ 10 ps) can be produced by current-loop actu- 
ated valves [3.85, 3.96] whose operating principle is schematically shown in 
Fig. 3.29. The seal is made by a metal bar the center of which rests on the 
o-ring surrounding the high pressure side of the nozzle. Nozzle diameters up 
to 0.75 mm can be used with a good sealing. The actuating force comes from 
a current pulse circulated through a loop formed by the faceplate and the 
metal bar. The magnetic force generated by the opposing currents pushes 
the bar away from the o-ring, allowing the gas to flow through the nozzle. In 
order to obtain short pulses, huge driving forces must be applied and hence 
a fast power supply must be available [3.85]. 

All the pulsed sources described up to now suffer the limit of a narrow 
range in operating temperatures. Due to the presence of mechanical parts 
and rubber sealing, they can be safely operated only at temperatures close to 
room temperature. The use of pulsed sources at very high or low temperatures 
can be realized by isolating the heated part from the actuating mechanism or 
by using materials whose dimensions and mechanical properties are constant 
over a wide temperature range. A solenoid valve that can operate up to 550 °C 
has been designed by Li and Lubman [3.97] (Fig. 3.30). Due to the mass of 
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Fig. 3.29. Principle of operation of a closed- 
loop valve: with application of a current pulse, 
the repulsive force flexes the bar and allows gas 
to flow through the o-ring. (Prom [3.96]) 
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Fig. 3.30. Design of high-temperature pulsed nozzle. (Prom [3.97]) 



the plunger, high intensity current must be provided to the solenoid. Gas 
pulses of ~ 225 ps FWHM are reported for organic molecules seeded in Ar. 
The pulses reach a flat top with ~ 130 ps width indicating that choked flow 
is reached. A similar constructing solution could be adopted also with the 
piezoelectric valve described in [3.95] and for the General Valve model [3.98]. 

Pulsed valves or experiments at cryogenic temperatures are proposed 
in [3.99,3.100]. Bucher et al. [3.99] have modified a General Valve 9 by per- 
manently bonding the two threaded pieces of the valve and adding a new 
access to the poppet which seals with an indium wire. In this configuration, 
it can be supplied with He cooled down to liquid nitrogen temperature. 

Hagena [3.100] also adopts a solenoid mechanism with a sealing poppet 
made of Kel-F that provides a perfect seal down to 20 K. 
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3.3.2 Laser Vaporization Sources 

The coupling of laser vaporization to supersonic molecular beams sources for 
the production of clusters was proposed in 1981 by Smalley and co-workers 
[3.101]. The design and realization of LVCS are very simple, especially if 
compared to hot oven sources. LVCS are similar to the chambers used for 
laser ablation for thin film deposition, the only relevant difference is that the 
plasma plume expands in a buflFer gas. 

A schematic representation of a LVCS is shown in Fig. 3.31. The light of a 
high intensity pulsed laser (usually a Nd: YAG laser operating at 532 nm, pulse 
width 5-10 ns) is focused onto a target rod and a small amount of material 
is vaporized into a flow of an inert carrier gas. The inert gas quenches the 
plasma and cluster condensation is promoted. The mixture is then expanded 
in vacuum and forms a supersonic beam [3.23]. LVCS are operated in a pulsed 
regime hence pulsed valves are used for delivering the carrier gas. This allows 
the use of a relatively economical apparatus with moderate pumping speed. 



VAPORIZATION 

LASER 




Fig. 3.31. Schematic diagram of the 
principle of operation of a standard 
LVCS. (Prom [3.23]) 



Several factors aflFect the LVCS performance in terms of intensity, stabil- 
ity and cluster mass range attainable: quantity of ablated material, plasma- 
buffer gas interaction, plasma-source wall interaction, and cluster residence 
time prior to expansion. As we will discuss in more detail below, a careful 
choice of the source geometry allows an optimization of the relevant param- 
eters and a substantial improvement of the source stability and intensity. 

In a standard source, the inert gas flow is directed through a narrow 
channel (typically 2mm diameter). Perpendicular to this channel a hole is 
drilled to allow the light to illuminate the target rod. The laser pulse vapor- 
izes a small amount of the material which is ejected as a plasma extending 
up to 10 mm above the surface of the rod. Although most of the energy in 
the plume is transferred to the walls of the channel by thermal conductivity 
through the inert gas, a reasonable amount remains in the gas, generating 
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relatively hot beams with high mean velocities. Better thermalization is usu- 
ally achieved by using long channels (2-3 cm) or using some pre-expansion 
extensions of larger diameter [3.102,3.103]. However, a long channel length 
allows the metal vapor and clusters to diffuse to the walls and hence be lost. 
Another disadvantage of this configuration is that the material ejected in the 
plume deposits on the wall of the channel and on the hole through which 
the laser radiation enters. The interaction of the radiation with these de- 
posits produces an opaque plasma that shades the intensity of the radiation 
reaching the rod and thereby causes unstable operation. 

To overcome these shortcomings, a cavity can be introduced where the 
vaporization takes place before the channel. This cavity should be properly 
dimensioned in order to minimize the interaction of the plume with the walls, 
thereby reducing material deposition, and optimizing heat transfer to the 
cavity walls by the inert gas. Furthermore, the processes involved in the 
vaporization, cluster formation and thermalization are effectively decoupled 
from the expansion process [3.24]. 

A horizontal cross-section of a source with a thermalization cavity is 
shown in Fig. 3.32. The source body is machined out of a rectangular stain- 
less steel block. Focused laser light enters the source via the 4 mm diameter, 
40 mm long channel that is also used to inject the carrier gas onto the target. 
A plug with a smaller diameter hole (2 mm) is inserted at the entrance of the 
light channel to reduce the gas losses. The channel terminates in a horizontal 
cylindrical cavity of 8 mm diameter capped with an adjustable teflon plug on 
the rear and a teflon nozzle on the front. As shown in Fig. 3.32, the target 
rod is inside a thin-walled vertically mounted stainless steel tube which in- 
tersects the vaporization cavity. A 3 mm hole, coaxial with the light channel 
is drilled through this tube. When the metal rod is withdrawn, the laser light 
can pass through the source, so that an accurate alignment can be obtained. 
The metal rod is pressed against the tube by a spring and a 2.5 mm steel 
ball (Fig. 3.32) in order to minimize the gas leaking past the rod. This is very 
important for a stable operation of the source as well. 

In Fig. 3.33 we show the source in the vacuum chamber. The source is 
coupled directly to the pulsed valve by removing the original valve front 
plate [3.88,3.89]. The valve is mounted on a bellows which allows exter- 
nal adjustments of the source, relative to the skimmer, in three dimensions. 
The laser light enters the vacuum chamber via a window. A second window 
diametrically opposed to the first allows the laser to be aligned with the 
source, as described above. On top of the source is positioned the rod rota- 
tion/translation assembly, which consists essentially of a fine thread screw to 
which the rod is fixed. During operation the screw is slowly rotated to always 
present a fresh surface to the laser pulse and to prevent the drilling of a hole 
in the rod. 

During standard operation, with backing pressure of several bars, the 
maximum pressure in the thermalization cavity reaches about 0.5 bar. The 
geometry of the source does not favor a high supersonic expansion since the 
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Fig. 3.32. Horizontal cross-section and side view of a LVCS with thermaliza- 
tion cavity: 1-pulsed valve head, 2-metallic plug to reduce gas losses, 3-Hght 
channel, 4-vaporization cavity, 5-adjustable teflon plug, 6-nozzle, 7-rod housing, 
8-alignment tube coaxial with the hght channel, 9-housing for a spring and steel 
ball. (From [3.24]) 




Fig. 3.33. Cutaway view of a LVCS mounted in a vacuiun chamber: 1-LVCS, 
2-nozzle, 3-rotation/translation assembly, 4-skimmer, 5-pulsed valve, 6-external 
adjustments mounting, 7-gas entrance. (From [3.24]) 
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gas channel is not straight, however, this configuration optimizes the con- 
finement of the ejected plasma, its mixing with the carrier gas, and thermal- 
ization. The characteristics of the cluster population are controlled by the 
local gas pressure during plasma production and residence time of the parti- 
cles in the source body. The plasma gas interaction affects not only the final 
cluster distribution but also the subsequent expansion and beam formation. 
By monitoring the pressure evolution in a LVCS [3.104], it has been shown 
that vaporization in a low pressure environment produces a large amount of 
monomers. Increasing the pressure during the ablation results in a shift of 
the cluster distribution towards larger masses (Fig. 3.34). 

Mass spectra of aluminum clusters are shown in Fig. 3.35 as an example 
of the source performances. Each peak of the single-shot mass spectrum is 
produced by about one hundred ions. The signal is stable for about one 
million shots. Positive ionized clusters are detected without ion optics. 

Cluster velocities depend primarily on the time delay between vaporiza- 
tion and detection. Figure 3.36 reports the results for two measurements 
taken by varying the delay time At between the laser pulse and the trigger 
of the detector. Comparing the flight times determined from the measured 
velocities with Zit, the dwell time of particles in the source can be determined 
and are found to be typically on the order of 100 ms. This may be compared 
with typical dwell times in sources without the thermalization cavity which 
are estimated to be about 10 ms. 

The use of a thermalization cavity allows the separation of the processes 
of vaporization, mixing-thermalization and expansion. The large amount of 
heat in the vaporization process is carried away by the inert gas to the cav- 
ity walls and does not significantly affect the following expansion. Moreover 
the dimensions of the cavity are chosen in order to optimize the cooling of 
the plasma plume and minimize the loss of vaporized material to the walls. 
Changes in the cluster size distribution are observed by changing the mixing 
chamber volume. The evidence that cluster formation occurs in the cavity is 
that, unlike the standard source, the length of the nozzle channel does not 
significantly affect cluster production. The most critical parameters for clus- 
ter production are the alignment and focusing of the laser spot on the target 
and the proper synchronization of the gas and the vaporization laser pulses. 

It should be remembered that the presence of a cavity produces very long 
gas pulses exiting from the source. This can favor the formation of shock 
waves in the source chamber depending on the backing pressure and on the 
nozzle-skimmer distance. 

As already discussed in Sect. 3.1.3, laser pulse characteristics influence the 
quantity and the state of the matter removed from the target. Pellarin et al. 
have shown that the use of a Ti:sapphire laser (790 nm, 30 ns pulse width) 
can produce more intense transition metal cluster beams over a wider mass 
range [3.105]. Deposition rates of 0.2nms~^ for transition metals have been 
reported. Although the microscopic mechanisms underlying this improvement 
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Fig. 3.34. (a) Pressure curve for 
a valve opening time of of 325 ps, 
(b) TOP spectrum of GanAsm pro- 
duced by firing the vaporization laser 
at the beginning of the filhng of the 
vaporization cavity, (c) mass spectrum 
corresponding to firing at the estabhsh- 
ment of the maximum pressure in the 
cavity. (Prom [3.104]) 



have not been characterized in detail, the longer pulse duration should be 
responsible for a more efficient material removal from the target [3.33]. 

Different geometries have been used depending on the target shape: when 
the target is a disk (as for many semiconductor materials), a gear mechanism 
must be used in order to allow a uniform consumption of the surface of 
the target. In particular, a hypocycloidal planetary gear assembly has been 
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Fig. 3.35. (a) TOF mass spectrum of 
aliuninum neutral clusters ionized with 
an ArF laser. The signal is accumulated 
over 500 shots, (b) aluminum cluster ions 
as produced by the LVCS. (From [3.24]) 




Fig. 3.36. Mean cluster veloci- 
ties as a function of mass. The 
curves correspond to two different 
time delays between the vaporiza- 
tion laser puke and the trigger of 
the detector. (From [3.24]) 



used to burn out a spirographic path on the target [3.106,3.107]. The disk 
configuration requires the solution of several problem such as the sealing 
of the disk-source block interface while keeping the disk moving. Smalley 
and co-workers [3.108] have used a disk LVCS for producing carbon clusters 
and Ceo- A modified version of this source, with a computer-controlled disk 
motion and a fast pulsed valve has been coupled with a Fourier transform 
ion cyclotron resonance apparatus [3.109]. 
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3.3.3 Arc Pulsed Sources 

Aerosol reactors based on arc discharge can be considered as the archetypes 
of arc plasma cluster sources. Bulk quantities of small particles can be pro- 
duced with this apparatus which has become very popular for the synthesis 
of fullerenes and related materials [3.110,3.111]. A typical aerosol reactor is 
shown in Fig. 3.37. 




Fig. 3.37. Schematic of an aerosol generator. (Prom [3.110]) 



Ni nanoparticles have been produced by striking an arc between a tung- 
sten cathode and a nickel anode and directing a helium gas jet through the 
arc [3.112]. Particles carried by the gas jet are captured in a liquid nitrogen 
cold trap. It was found that the helium gas velocity is the predominant factor 
influencing the size of Ni particles. In particular an increase of helium flow 
velocity (from 20ms~^ to 56ms“^) results in a reduction of particle size 
(from 13 nm to 7nm), due to a reduction of precursor concentration and a 
higher cooling rate [3.113]. The size distribution of the particles is close to 
the log-normal distribution. 

A similar method is used to produce silicon clusters by spark abla- 
tion [3.114]. Material is vaporized from crystalline silicon electrodes using 
a high energy electric spark. An Ar flux is directed through the electrodes 
and the clusters nucleate and grow in the flowing argon. Electron microscopy 
performed on clusters collected on a cold substrate shows the presence of 
particles with diameters in the 2-4 nm range. Ultrafine gallium nitride pow- 
der (20-200 nm diameter) was also synthesized by a dc arc plasma in a gas 
mixture of nitrogen and ammonia [3.115]. 

The combination of pulsed valves and arc discharges is a natural evolution 
towards the production of supersonic cluster beams, allowing a better control 
of cluster aggregation and producing a highly directional jet. The application 
of arc discharge to the production of supersonic cluster beams was originally 
proposed by Meiwes-Broer and co-workers in 1990 [3.116,3.117]. The pulsed 
arc cluster ion source (PACIS) was conceived as an alternative to laser vapor- 
ization sources: the vaporization of the material to clusterize being obtained 
by a pulsed high current discharge between two electrodes. The plasma pro- 
duced in this way is mixed and thermalized by an inert gas pulse generated 
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Fig. 3.38. (a) Schematic drawing of the PACIS source: A-aluminum plates, 
B-insulator block, C-mixing chamber, D-extender with conical nozzle, (b) Power 
supply using thyristors to initiate the discharge. The capacitor Ci is charged and 
discharged by delayed triggering of two thyristors. (Prom [3.117]) 



between the electrodes by a pulsed valve. A schematic representation of the 
PACIS is shown in Fig. 3.38. 

Two cylindrical electrodes of a few millimeter diameter are placed in an 
insulator block (usually Macor or boron nitride), the spacing between the 
two electrodes is kept at 1-2 mm depending on the material. A pulsed valve 
supplies pure or mixed gases and its opening can be synchronized with the 
firing of the discharge. The gas reaches the electrode gap through a channel 
of variable diameter and length (in the design of [3.117] the channel has 
a diameter of 1 mm and length of 10 mm). The plasma produced by the 
discharge and mixed with the carrier gas travels through a larger channel 
(2 mm diameter, 10 mm length) and it expands into vacuum or it reaches a 
subsequent “mixing chamber” characterized by a variable volume and shape 
[3.118,3.119], which acts as a thermalization zone in a way similar to the one 
discussed for LVCS. 
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The discharge driving circuit can be derived from the electronics of an 
excimer laser where a grounded grid thyratron serves as a high energy switch 
and yields a maximum of 3 x 10~^ Cshot“^ at 100 Hz. The applied discharge 
voltage varying from 2 to 12 kV [3.117,3.119]. With the PACIS configura- 
tion reported in Fig. 3.38, at 5 cm from the nozzle, rates of 0.1 A/shot and 
1.8 A/shot are obtained for Ag, and Pb respectively, with shot to shot vari- 
ation of 100% [3.117]. Negative ions up to 2 x 10^^ are measured on the 
skimmer and about 2 x 10^^ beyond the skimmer. Positive ions are a factor 
of three lower compared to negative ions. For Pb clusters a deposition rate 
of about 5ML/s (1 monolayer (ML) 7 x 10^^ atoms/cm^) are achieved at 
a distance of 10 cm from the source [3.118]. No detailed analysis of the size 
distribution of the clusters in the beam has been carried out for this source 
configuration. 

Several parameters influence the PACIS performance in terms of produced 
species, stability, intensity: nucleation and neutralization processes are con- 
trolled by the gas dynamics in the source body and by the nature of the 
discharge. 

The geometry of a pulsed arc source can be considered in a way similar to 
that of LVCS. In particular, channels and volumes inside the source should 
be designed to avoid any interference between the plasma and the source 
walls. For an arc source, a further requirement is the electrical insulation of 
the electrodes from the rest of the source body. Since the most widely used 
pulsed valves are solenoid actuated, interference between valve circuit and 
the electrode discharge should be avoided. 

The relevant gas pulse characteristics are duration and intensity: the du- 
ration determines the quantity of gas introduced into the source chamber and 
the pressure inside the source. In principle, by varying the delay between the 
valve opening and the discharge, it is possible to change the gas dynamics 
between the electrodes and hence to influence the cluster growth. This is 
of particular importance for source configurations without a thermalization 
chamber prior to the expansion. The channel connecting the pulsed valve 
nozzle with the electrode gap can strongly modify the shape of the gas pulse 
and strongly reduce its peak intensity. To reduce the channel-gas interaction 
one should use channels as short and as large as possible. In order to prevent 
plasma interaction with the source walls, the electrode gap region should 
be carefully designed to find a compromise between plasma expansion and 
carrier gas pressure. 

The thermalization chamber has the same function as in laser vaporization 
sources, depending on its volume and on nozzle diameter, the residence time 
of clusters can be varied. Due to the relatively low gas pressure attainable in 
the thermalization chamber, the expansion does not favor an efficient cool- 
ing, however, since the clusters stay several hundreds of microseconds in the 
source, they can be considered in thermal equilibrium with the source body. 
This allows time to cool the clusters to very low vibrational temperatures by 
using cooled sources. In the case of a source with the nozzle placed just after 
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Fig. 3.39. (a) TOF mass 
spectrum of tungsten cluster 
ions from a PACIS, (b) alu- 
mimun doped argon cluster 
ions obtained by seeding the 
aluminum plasma with argon. 
(Prom [3.116]) 



the electrode gap, a relatively efficient expansion regime can be reached and 
cold ion clusters can be obtained [3.120] (Fig. 3.39). A source with thermaliza- 
tion cavity operates in a gas-aggregation regime (see Sect. 3.2.1), so that the 
cluster formation process can be described analogously to gas-aggregation 
sources [3.121,3.122]. Discharge sources, characterized by a short channel 
and a converging-diverging nozzle, are more similar to a supersonic source, 
where a substantial cooling and supersaturation is obtained during the ex- 
pansion [3.116,3.120]. 

The price to pay for higher intensity and lower costs of PACIS, compared 
to LVCS, is in terms of instability and difficulty of operation. Fast deterio- 
ration of the electrodes, clogging, turbulence associated with the discharge 
in the carrier gas are factors that severely limit a widespread use of PACIS. 
On the other hand several characteristics, and in particular the high cluster 
intensities available, make this source an interesting candidate for the gener- 
ation of cluster beams suitable for deposition. A version of the PACIS which 
overcomes, at least partially, the reported difficulties, has been proposed al- 
lowing the use of this source for cluster beam deposition [3.121]. 
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Fig. 3.40. (a) expanded view of 
the pulsed arc gas aggregation clus- 
ter source: 1 -ceramic source body, 



2-stainless steel holder, 3-pulsed 



valve damp ring, 4-pulsed valve 




body, 5— pulsed valve frontplate, 
6-electrode feedthrough, 7-electrode, 
8-o-ring, 9-nozzle 



A schematic view of the source is shown in Fig. 3.40. 

The source is based on a ceramic body (Macor or Shapal-M) mounted 
on a stainless steel support for the alignment with the skimmer. The pulsed 
valve is fixed on the rear side of the source body by a clamping ring allowing 
a careful alignment and seal of the frontplate. This is very critical for pro- 
longed operation of the source and stable performances. A few millimeter long 
channel connects the valve with the vaporization cavity that has a cylindri- 
cal shape with one end rounded. This configuration favors both plasma-gas 
mixing and cluster condensation, while assuring stable operation. The vol- 
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ume of the cavity can be varied by changing the removable nozzle. Particular 
care should also be taken to seal the electrodes to prevent their erosion on 
unwanted positions. 

With this source, the mass distribution of clusters ions (cations) is sub- 
stantially different from that of neutrals: 0-1200 atoms/cluster (with mass 
distribution peaked at 350 atoms/cluster) for ions, against 0-3000 atoms/clus- 
ter (peaked at 750 atoms/cluster) for neutrals. This is probably due to a 
trade-off between cluster growth and charge neutralization: the growth of 
large clusters requires long residence times inside the source, but this also 
implies a higher chance to be neutralized. These results suggest that the fre- 
quently made assumption on the correspondence of neutral and ion cluster 
beams produced by the same source must always be carefully verified. 

Depending on the conditions of the expansion, deposition rates from 
several nm/min up to 60nm/min can be routinely obtained. A fraction of 
about 10% of the total average flux is due to anions, while cations account 
for about 2%. Neutral cluster velocities are in the range of 1400-1800 ms“^, 
depending on the exit time. The typical kinetic energy of a medium-size clus- 
ter is thus about 0.3 keV. The velocity of the cluster ions is spread over the 
range 1200-1900 ms“^, the distribution peaking at 1700ms~^ (Fig. 3.41). 




Fig. 3.41. Velocity distribution of neutral carbon clusters. This curve has been 
obtained by summing the time of flight of clusters with different residence times 
and hence different velocities. (Prom [3.122]) 



The cluster mass distribution can be varied by changing the geometrical 
parameters of the source. In particular, the residence time and the pressure 
in the thermalization chamber can affect the growing processes favoring or 
preventing the formation of large aggregates. In Fig. 3.42 the evolution of the 
center of mass distribution for three different nozzles is shown. The nozzle 
diameter influences the gas dynamics in the source and it is a parameter that 
allows a rough control of the cluster size distribution. 
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Fig. 3.42. Evolution of the center of mass distribution for three different nozzle 
diameters. (Prom [3.122]) 





4. Characterization and Manipulation 
of Cluster Beams 



4.1 Mass Spectrometry 

4.1.1 Quadrupole Mass Spectrometry 

A quadrupole mass spectrometer is based on the original instruments de- 
veloped by Paul and co-workers [4. 1-4. 3] where the selection of the ions is 
carried out, according to their mass to charge ratio {m/q), in a quadrupole 
rf electric field so that only ions of a defined mass will reach a suitable detec- 
tor. Mechanically it consists of four rod-shaped electrodes with an hyperbolic 
cross-section. Figure 4.1 shows the end-on view of this type of analyzer. The 
opposite electrodes are electrically connected and the voltage applied consists 
of two simultaneous components: one is a constant voltage U and the other 
one is a radio frequency (rf) Vbcos(o;t). The system of coordinates that we 
assume and the values of the potentials on the four electrodes is also shown 
in the figure. 

An ion entering the gap between the electrodes, delimited by a circle 
of radius ro (2ro being the distance between two opposite electrodes), will 
experience a field that may be written in the form: 

<j) = + Vocosu}t){x'^ - 

^0 

The basic equations of motion for an ion during its flight into the quadrupole 
can then be written in the form: 



d^x 2q{U -h Vq cos (jjt)x ^ 


(4.2) 


2q{U + Vocosuit)y ^ 
rl “ ’ 


(4.3) 


d^z 


(4.4) 





These equations can be rewritten in a more convenient form by defining 
three dimensionless parameters: 

SqU 
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Fig. 4.1. Top: end-view of an ideal quadrupole made of 4 electrodes with hyperbolic 
cross-section. Bottom: a real quadrupole made by 4 cylindrical rods. The system of 
coordinates used is also shown 



_ 4qVo 

mrQUj'^ ’ 



(4.6) 
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(4.7) 



With this change of variables one obtains the following equations (Math- 
ieu equations); 



d^x 

— r- -h (A -h 2Q cos 2<^)x = 0 , 


(4.8) 


d^u 

- ( A -f 2Q cos 2(;)y = 0 . 


(4.9) 



A detailed discussion of ion trajectories, solutions of the Mathieu equa- 
tions, is given by Dawson [4.4]. The solutions describe the motion of the ion 
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as oscillating in the x and y direction while traveling in the z direction. De- 
pending on the values assumed by the parameters A and Q, the oscillations 
may be stable and characterized by an amplitude confined to the gap between 
the electrodes at any time t. Otherwise they may become instable with am- 
plitude increasing exponentially with the ion impinging on the electrodes or 
flying away from the gap. The quadrupole works then as a band /pass filter 
that is tunable by properly changing the parameters U, Vq, and u. 

Prom the Mathieu equations a stability diagram can be derived to describe 
the regions of values of A and Q that give rise to stable ion trajectories. It is 
important to note that these conditions are independent of the initial position 
and velocity of the ion and are not affected by the phase of the rf potential 
at the injection time. Figure 4.2 shows such a diagram where a line AjQ = 
constant is also drawn. 




Fig. 4.2. Stability diagram of the solutions of the Mathieu equations. The dashed 
area corresponds to the values of A and Q that give rise to stable ion trajectories. 
The ion masses mi and m 2 , lying in two different regions, will have a stable oscil- 
lating trajectory and, respectively, an unstable diverging trajectory. The result is 
that only the ion mi will pass through the quadrupole 



The slope of this line is given by the ratio U/Vq. Its points are repre- 
sentative of the ion masses and it can cross the region of stable oscillations 
depending on the value of U/Vq. In Fig. 4.2 two different ions of mass mi 
and m 2 are reported on the A/Q constant line. One lies inside the region of 
stable oscillations and the other outside it. For masses like mi, the ions follow 
an oscillatory path while traveling through the quadrupole whereas for other 
masses, such as m 2 , the ions will increase their distance from the center of 
the quadrupole and will be eventually lost because of their lateral deflection. 
Because of the characteristic shape of the stability region in the A — Q plane. 
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the line, depending on the specific value of the constant AjQ^ could span 
this region crossing it at two points that define the lower and upper mass 
of the transmitted range. This will define the theoretical resolution of the 
quadrupole that would reach the maximum (theoretically infinite) when the 
line AjQ crosses at the apex {^A = 0.237, Q = 0.706) the cuspid that char- 
acterizes the stability region. In this limit condition the transmitted range 
reduces to a single mass (at least in theory). 

A mass spectrum is obtained maintaining the fixed ratio AjQ and by 
varying or, more commonly, the values of U and Vq. A typical arrangement 
is to chose a linear correlation, U = aVo 4- b. In this case the performance of 
a quadrupole may be described by the following simple formulas [4.5] that 
calculate the peak m and the width Am of the mass band in atomic mass 
units: 



m = 



1.385 X 10^ Vq 
{uroY 



(4.10) 



— = 7.936 f (0.16784 - a) + - 
mV a 



(4.11) 



where u = is the rf frequency. The relative choice of a and b define the 
theoretical mode of operation of the quadrupole. 

In real instruments the performance is strongly affected by the design: 
diameter of input and output of collimators, profile of the rods (hyperbolic 
profiles, very difficult to make, are often replaced by cylindrical ones), length 
of the quadrupole, precision and tolerances in machining and mounting, qual- 
ity of electronics, etc. The combined effect of all such factors on resolution 
can be easily checked by measuring intensity and width of a few peaks as a 
function of the ratio UfVo. A quadrupole with a good performance should 
show a decrease of both intensity and width as the value of U /Tq increases. 
Otherwise, a depletion in intensity combined with no improvement in reso- 
lution is a clear indication that the mechanical and electronic imperfections 
strongly affect the instrument. The mechanical construction may strongly 
limit the performance of the spectrometer. For example, one major factor 
limiting resolution is the rod manufacturing accuracy, whose effects can be 
calculated by the formula: 

/ Am\ __ 2Aro 

V^/mech” ^0 

where the key parameter limiting resolution is the tolerance Aro on the radius 
over the whole length of the quadrupole electrodes. This consideration favors 
the choice of large rod diameters but the need of strongly increasing rf power 
(proportional to uVq = m^z/^rQ) places a serious constraint in this direction. 
Commercially available systems have typical values of (^^/^)mech = 2 x 
10 “^. 



(4.12) 
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The limitations arising from the electronics are mainly caused by fre- 
quency and amplitude instabilities that make the choice of good quality elec- 
tronics critical to the final performance of the mass spectrometer. The quality 
of the environment where the quadrupole is used is also important since the 
growth of insulating layers on the electrodes may give rise to field changes 
beyond the control of the electronics. The only solution is to use care in 
cleaning and handling the device. If used in UHV a good bakeout can often 
solve this kind of problem. 

The finite size of the input and output collimators of the spectrometer 
further depletes the performance of the spectrometer. The fact that the ions 
can enter the quadrupole field with different initial energies, combined with 
the finite length of the electrodes, reduces the filtering capacity of the instru- 
ment. The initial position in the {xy) plane is delimited by the area of the 
collimator and allows ions with transversal energies to enter the quadrupole. 
In fact, it is quite important to prepare the ion beam to be filtered by the 
quadrupole with characteristics as close as possible to the ideal in terms of 
energy and angle of entrance. Dawson [4.4] gives the following expressions 
correlating longitudinal Ez and transversal Exy energies, diameter of the in- 
put collimator (/?, and length of the quadrupole L: 



_ / Am 

D < ro\ , 

V m 


(4.13) 


Exy < 5 X 10~^rm/^ro , 


(4.14) 


Ez < 4: X , 


(4.15) 



where L is in meters, mass in amu, the frequency in Hz and the energy in 
eV. Computer simulations [4.6, 4.7] confirm how important is the angle of 
entrance of the ions and the rf phase in the transmission probability of real 
quadrupoles of finite length. 

The effects of fringe fields, present in the regions where both the continu- 
ous and the rf fields change from zero to the values set into the quadrupole, 
are also important and affect, in particular, ions with low energies. In terms of 
the stability diagram this corresponds to the fact that the ions have to cross a 
region of instability (as shown in Fig. 4.2), where the two fields change could 
disperse them. The net result is a more or less severe cut in transmission in 
the high mass range [4.8] of the quadrupole. One way to partially overcome 
this problem is to spatially decouple the onset of the dc field from that of 
the rf. This can be done by introducing a short quadrupole, immediately be- 
fore a standard quadrupole, to which only the rf is applied. In this way, as 
can be easily seen in the stability diagram of Fig. 4.2, since A is zero in this 
configuration, the ions entering the filter will not cross a region of instability. 

Other critical aspects that can easily reduce the transmission and the 
resolution of a quadrupole derive from electrical tuning and balance of the 
quadrupole. The major problems usually arise from differences in the fields 
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applied to the two opposite electrodes that in an ideal quadrupole are as- 
sumed equal. Commercially available instruments are usually provided with 
electronic adjustments devoted to compensate these effects. In more recent 
instruments, the use of computer-controlled electronics allows for an auto- 
matic control of the different adjustments needed and for the fine control of 
the voltages U and Vq in the mass scans. Quadrupoles with unit mass resolu- 
tion up to masses larger then 5000 amu and mass selection up to more then 
8500 amu are reported [4.9]. 

One of the advantages of quadrupoles as mass spectrometers is that they 
are compact compared to other devices. On the other hand, they have a 
limited range of mass if their size and rf power requirements are kept in a 
reasonable range. 

Mass quadrupoles are inherently continuous devices with high trans- 
parency so that their ideal use is when coupled to continuous beams. They 
may represent the best choice both for detection and mass selection of rela- 
tively small clusters. An example are the experiments of Vajda et al [4.10] on 
small Ni aggregates. They selected clusters in size (up to 31 monomers) using 
a quadrupole mass spectrometer and then let them react with CO, analyzing 
the products again with a quadrupole filter. Another interesting example are 
the experiments on bimetallic clusters [4.11], such as Nb^nAl^, Yrn-^^n with n 
up to 31, formed by a dual laser vaporization source, that are characterized 
by a quadrupole mass spectrometer. Another common field of application is 
the characterization of molecular beams of gas clusters [4.12]. 

The use of quadrupoles as filters and ion guides for size-selected cluster 
beam deposition is briefly discussed in Sect. 4.3.2. 

4.1.2 Time-of-Flight Mass Spectrometry 

Time-of-fiight mass spectrometry (TOF /MS) is the technique of choice for 
studying clusters in molecular beams [4.13]. The operating principle of a 
TOF spectrometer is very simple: ions with the same kinetic energy but with 
different masses must have different velocities (Fig. 4.3). When injected into 
a drift tube the ions will separate according to their masses. TOF/MS has 
several advantages over other mass spectrometric techniques: it is inexpensive 
and easy to build, the ion transmission is almost unitary over an almost 
unlimited mass range, a complete mass spectrum can be recorded every few 
microseconds and it can be efficiently coupled to pulsed sources [4.14]. 

The rapid growth of cluster physics and the development of pulsed cluster 
sources have stimulated many technical refinements to improve the TOF 
performance in terms of mass resolution and sensitivity [4.15-4.17]. 

The mass resolution of a TOF/MS can be defined as the largest mass, M, 
for which adjacent masses are essentially completely separated, or, in other 
words, the mass for which the time spread of isobaric ions just equals the 
time separation between two adjacent mass peaks [4.14]. 
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Fig. 4.3. TOF/MS operating principle 



If all the ions are formed in a plane parallel to the accelerating electrodes 
and with no initial velocities, the ions flight time will depend only on the 
charge to mass ratio. The resolution would be limited only by factors such 
as inhomogeneities in the electric flelds, temporal spread in the ionization 
source, and response speed of the detection electronics. However, under nor- 
mal experimental conditions, the variation of ions TOF is dominated by the 
spatial distributions and initial ion velocities. The spatial spread is due to 
the finite dimensions of the ionization source (laser or electron spot): isobaric 
ions starting at different points will reach the detector at different times. The 
time spread, introduced by initial velocities, is due to the fact that isobaric 
ions produced at the same position but with different velocity components 
along the spectrometer axis, will arrive at different times since the veloc- 
ity components must be compensated. The velocity spread is related to the 
initial thermal energy of the particles having a Boltzmann distribution. 

The resolving power of the TOF /MS depends on the ability of reducing 
the effects of the initial spatial and energy spreads of the ions. Wiley and 
McLaren [4.14] have shown that, for a given configuration of the accelerating 
fields, the effects of the initial spatial width of the ion packet can be minimized 
by fulfilling the condition: 




(4.16) 



where T is the time of flight and s the initial position of the ions [4.14]. 

They proposed a class of TOF spectrometers, widely used in cluster 
physics, consisting of two accelerating regions separated by a grid, a drift 
region and an ion detector (Fig. 4.4). Ions formed or collected in the first 
region are accelerated through the drift tube and then detected. 

The double field configuration allows more flexibility introducing, as pa- 
rameters, the dimension of the second acceleration zone d and the electric 
field ratio Ed/Eg. In this way it opens the possibility to partially correct for 
the initial space and energy distributions. Space resolution can be improved 
by reducing the initial spatial spread or by giving to each ion with the same 
mass a different velocity depending on its initial position. The energy spread 
can be reduced by increasing the ratio of the ion total energy to its initial 
energy. Energy focusing can also be obtained by introducing a time lag be- 
tween ion creation and ion acceleration. During this time lag, some of the 
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Fig. 4.4. Basic geometry of a linear TOF/MS as proposed by Wiley and McLaren. 
(Prom [4.14]) 



ions move towards new positions which have the proper flight times to cor- 
rect for the initial velocity [4.14]. Space focusing and energy focusing require 
opposite conditions for several parameters of the spectrometer, therefore the 
best resolution is a compromise between space and energy resolution. It has 
been proven analytically that the Wiley-McLaren configuration achieves the 
highest possible energy focusing. It is thus the best choice if space and energy 
focus are required at the same time [4.18]. 

Despite its many advantages the two-stage linear TOF/MS, has a resolu- 
tion m/(5m which rarely exceeds a few hundred. A considerable improvement 
in resolution can be achieved by adding a stage of deceleration-acceleration 
of the ion bunch in order to correct for the energy spread [4.19], this config- 
uration, called reflectron TOF/MS, is discussed below. 

Another method to improve the resolution is to narrow or even elimi- 
nate the velocity spread of the molecules: this can be achieved by preparing 
the species under study in a supersonic molecular beam travelling perpen- 
dicular to the spectrometer axis (Fig. 4.5) [4.20,4.21]. As already discussed 
in Chap. 1 the kinetic energy perpendicular to the beam axis is very low. 
TOF/MS resolution can thus be considerably increased by improving only 
space focusing. 

Several configurations of linear TOF/MS have been proposed in order to 
achieve high resolution when coupled to molecular beam systems producing 
clusters [4.13,4.15,4.17,4.22-4.24]. In particular in [4.22,4.24] a two-stage 
mass spectrometer characterized by a high resolution with a second order 
space focus has been proposed. The fulfillment of the condition: 



£r 

ds^ 



(4.17) 



allows a good compensation of the initial spatial distribution over a large 
volume. 

Since the designs of a TOF/MS are inherently scalable [4.25], a param- 
eterization allows us to write analytical expressions to calculate the TOF 
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Fig. 4.5. Schematic representation of the coupHng of a molecular beam with a 
TOF/MS 



parameters as a function of one single variable, namely the ratio of the volt- 
ages of the two accelerating stages. The parametrization is well suited to 
analyze the performance of the spectrometer and of the factors limiting the 
resolution. 

Scheme of a Two-Stage TOF Mass Spectrometer. Figure 4.6 shows a 
schematic representation of a typical two-stage TOF mass spectrometer. It 
can be divided into four regions: 

(i) The ionization region, where particles are ionized and from which they 
are extracted by the electric field E\ (pulsed or static). 

(ii) The second region is an accelerating zone where the ions experience a 
static field E 2 which brings their kinetic energy to a final value Uq . The role 
played by this second field is to introduce a sufficient number of parameters 
which can be adjusted in order to produce a second order space-focusing. 



1*^ Region 2"*^ Region 3*^ Region 4 Region 




P iz 

Fig. 4.6. Scheme of a two-stage TOF/MS. The spectrometer is composed of four 
regions separated by grids. Lengths of the first three zones are indicated by a, b 
and L in the figure as well as in the text. (From [4.24]) 
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(iii) The third region is a field-free zone where different ions separate since 
their speed is proportional to the inverse square root of the mass to charge 
ratio mjz. 

(iiii) The fourth region spans between the end of the field free region and 
the detector. Since the time spent by the ions in this zone is generally very 
short compared to the total time of flight, its influence can be compensated 
by a small adjustment of the accelerating potentials. 

The time of flight of an ion of charge z and mass m is the sum of the 
times spent in regions 1, 2 and 3; that is 
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where x is the distance of the ion initial position from grid gi (we use the 
same sign convention of [4.14] ), v is the ion initial velocity which is negative 
when directed towards the grid gi, 14 and V are the potentials generating 
the extraction field E\ and the accelerating field E 2 respectively (see Fig. 4.6 
for the meaning of other symbols used in this section). 

Introducing the dimensionless parameters (3 = V/Ve, S = b/a^ A = L/a 
and s = x/a, and dropping the dependence from v (that is u = 0), equation 
(4.18) can be rewritten as: 



T{s) = K 
where K is 



K = a 







and s covers the whole ionization region spanning the interval [0,1]. 
The first and the second derivative are: 



dT{s) _ K 
ds 2 
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(4.19) 

(4.20) 

(4.21) 

(4.22) 



First and second order space focusing is obtained by choosing the parameters 
/?, 5, and A so that (4.16) and (4.17) are verified. 

In order to obtain simple analytical expressions we assume that Sq = 1/2, 
i.e. the midpoint of the ionization region is the starting point for the ions to 
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be mass selected. We note that this is by no means a limitation on the possible 
geometry, because in any Wiley-McLaren TOF mass spectrometer, the first 
stage can be reshaped without modifying the focusing conditions, provided 
that electric field Ei and distance xq are not affected by the changes. Space 
focusing is thus achieved when: 

(l - I) + I (1 + 2/?)-^/^ - A (1 + 2/3)-^/^ = 0 , (4.23) 

(l - I) + I (1 + - 3A (1+ = 0 . (4.24) 



These equations can be solved keeping P as a. free parameter, giving: 



I3{p-1)VTT2^ 

1 + p {p - 1) VTTW ’ 

P{1 + 2pf!'^ 

1 + (/3 — 1) -\/l + 2P 



(4.25) 



(4.26) 



Once the dimensions of the first accelerating zone are fixed, (4.25) and (4.26) 
give the lengths of the second accelerating region and of the free fiight zone, 
respectively, expressed in relative units. A solution is obtainable for any given 
value of parameter /? in the domain (1, +oo). 

Although the initial energy spread can be significantly reduced by the 
coupling with a molecular beam, it is interesting to consider the effect of 
the residual energy spread on the choice of the configuration and of the 
construction parameters. 

The initial energy distribution has a considerable effect in the first stages 
of acceleration since the ions have not yet reached their final energies. For 
this reason, one must minimize the fraction of total time of flight that ions 
spend in the acceleration zone. The following expression gives this fraction 
of time as a function of P 



2/3-1 



(4.27) 



Figure 4.7 shows the branch of hyperbola given by (4.27). Choosing p close 
enough to 1, the time spent in the first two zones approaches 25% of the total 
time of flight. 

In most cases, for ions with the same m/z ratio, the contribution of the 
initial energy to the spread of the arrival time is dominated by the turn- 
around time [4.14]. This is the case of two identical ions starting in the same 
position, with the same initial speed but with opposite directions (namely 
towards and away from the detector). The time /ITt.a. needed to decelerate 
the counter propagating ion and to accelerate it toward the detector repre- 
sents the difference between the times of flight of the two ions. It is given 
by 
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Fig. 4.7. Ratio between 
the time spent by an ion 
in the first two regions and 
the total time of flight as a 
function of the parameter 
13 , (Prom [4.24]) 






2amvo 



(4.28) 



where vq is the initial velocity. In order to evaluate the effect of the turn- 
around time on the final resolution, an important parameter is the ratio 
between total time of flight and turn-around time, for a given value of the 
final kinetic energy Uq. We have: 



T ^ 

V 2?71 2Vq ^ y/1 2(3 ^1 -h (/? — 1) \/l + 20^ 



(4.29) 



A plot of (4.29) is shown in Fig. 4.8. Large values of the ratio are obtained 
for small /?, although T/ZiTt.a. remains within about 90% of its maximum 
value up to ^ = 7. 




P 

Fig. 4.8, Plot of (4.29). The term in braces is plotted versus /3. (Prom [4.24]) 
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For (3 = 1.133 we have 5 = 0.22 and A = 5.4; if the first accelerating zone 
has a length a = 5 cm, the second one is 1.1 cm long and the free flight zone is 
27 cm. In Fig. 4.9 a plot of (4.19) with these values of the parameters is shown. 
The standard deviation for the times of flight of identical ions with starting 
position spread over a 1 cm wide region has been computed: the ratio between 
the mean time of flight and standard deviation is (T)/(j^x) = 2.4 x 10^. 




Fig. 4.9. Time of flight 
of an ion of mass m = 
1000 amu as a function 
of the starting position 
inside the first region. 
The simulated instru- 
ment has a 0 value of 
1.133 with a total length 
of 33.1cm. The kinetic 
energy Uq given to the 
ion by the electric field 
is IkeV. (From [4.24]) 



This does not represent the obtainable resolution because in real instru- 
ments other factors affecting resolution must be taken into account. Never- 
theless (r)/cr^T) is a measure of the degree of space focusing that can be 
achieved and it is related to the maximum width of the ionization volume 
which can be used without losing resolution. In Fig. 4.10, we report an anal- 
ysis of (T)/(7 (t> as a function of /?, showing that a small value of (3 is the 
best choice. 

It should be noted that other effects can limit the overall resolution of 
a mass spectrometer. The duration of the ionizing pulse is, for example, a 
limiting factor. Considering two cluster ions produced at the beginning and 
at the end of a laser ionization pulse r* (usually of several nanoseconds), the 
difference in flight time will be equal to [4.21,4.22]. This effect can be 
corrected if a pulsed acceleration voltage is used to extract the ions from the 
first region of the spectrometer, the limiting factor then being the rise time 
of the extraction potential. 

In general all the limiting effects will sum to give the total time width: 



5T = 




(4.30) 



affecting the overall resolution and giving: 
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Fig. 4.10. Ratio between the mean time of flight and its standard deviation as a 
function of /3. The overall length of the resulting geometry is kept fixed at 1 m and 
total kinetic energy Uq to IkeV. Ions are assumed to be uniformly spread over a 
1cm wide zone. (Prom [4.24]) 



The global mass resolution is usually determined by the effect predominant 
on the mass peak widths [4.22]. 

Monte Carlo simulations show that a mass resolution up to 1000 should 
be obtained with a relatively short (~30cm) linear instrument [4.24]. Figure 
4.11 represents the simulated peak shapes of two ions of unitary charge with 
masses equal to 1000 and 1001 atomic masses respectively. Ions are randomly 
generated with starting positions spread over a 1 cm wide normal distribution 
and with initial kinetic energies distributed according to a temperature of 
10 K. The separation between the peaks is almost the same as the peak width, 
which is about 8 ns; if the ion formation time is shorter (as it could be by 
ionizing with short laser pulses), and fast detection electronics are available, 
a resolution close to 1000 can be obtained. 

This is a highly idealized situation difficult to obtain for cluster beams, 
where the initial energy spread is a serious problem only partially eliminated 
by the use of supersonic expansions. Since the turn-around time STy for a 
velocity v is given by STy = T{x — v) — T{x + u), it can be shown that: 



STy = 



2mv 

qE 



(4.32) 



It is then evident that small particles in a perpendicular molecular beam can 
have a very small turn-around time since their velocity dispersion is strongly 
reduced on the spectrometer axis. However for large particles the turn-around 
time can seriously affect the resolution. The use of very high extracting fields 
can reduce the turn-around time. 

High extracting fields can also be beneficial for the correction of the initial 
velocity components of the particles when the spectrometer is used per pen- 
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Fig. 4.11. Monte Carlo simulation of the peaks resulting from ions of mass 1000 
and 1001 spread over a 1 cm (FWHM) wide zone with normal distribution. Initial 
velocity has been also generated according to a beam temperature of 10 K. The 
simulated spectrometer has a total length of 33.1 cm. The total kinetic energy given 
to the ions is 3keV. (Prom [4.24]) 



dicular to the beam. Since the clusters have translational velocities close to 
that of the carrier gas, their initial energy can be quite large thus strongly 
reducing the size range which can be steered onto the detector. This problem 
can be solved by using parallel deflection plates ovelaying the entire field-free 
flight zone. A simple voltage step applied to the plates with a properly ad- 
justed time delay performs very well in steering ions over a wide mass range 
onto the detector, without significantly ajffecting the final resolution [4.17]. 

Reflectron TOF/MS. The reflectron mass spectrometer (RTOF/MS) has 
been proposed to correct the energy spread of the ions. A schematic repre- 
sentation of a RTOF/MS, as originally presented in [4.19,4.26] is shown in 
Fig. 4.12. 
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Fig. 4.12. Schematic representation of a RTOF/MS 
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The configuration can slightly change depending on the number of focal 
points in the spectrometer. An ion bunch produced in the ionization region 
travels along a field-free region before entering a system of grids where it is 
slowed down and then reflected. After reflection it is reaccelerated towards 
the detector from which it is separated by a second field-free region. The 
variation of transit time through the two field-free regions, due to the initial 
energy spread, is compensated by the different residence times of ions in the 
decelerating-reflecting gaps. More energetic ions penetrate more deeply in the 
grid region thus spending more time compared to the less energetic ions. This 
scheme realizes a second order energy focusing. Using a reflectron in series 
with a two-stage linear spectrometer, one can obtain a focusing of the spatial 
and energy spreads and a considerable increase of mass resolution. 
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I I 
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Fig. 4.13. Schematic drawing of the reflectron spectrometer: 
1 -neutral cluster beam, 2-ionization volume, 3-ion optics, 
4-beam stopper, 5-reflector, 6-detector, 7-aux detector. 
(Prom [4.28]) 
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Exact solutions of the equations describing the energy dependence of the 
ion flight time in a RTOF /MS can be obtained and the design parameters for 
a dual stage reflectron can be derived by analogy to what was described for 
a second order spatial focusing linear spectrometer [4.27]. With a standard 
RTOF/MS spectrometer a resolution of several thousands can be routinely 
obtained, the price to pay is a more complicate construction and a lower 
transmission. 

Beergmann et al [4.28] have developed a RTOF/MS with a resolution 
ml Am of 35000, which is schematically shown in Fig. 4.13. 

The remarkable performance of this spectrometer is obtained by a design 
and construction of the two-stage reflector assembly which guarantees very 
stable and homogeneous electric fields. Field homogeneity is a key factor for 
high resolution since field errors as small as 10“^^ can cause significant time- 
of- flight errors. The reflectron stage corrects for the position spread due to 
the finite volume of the ionizing laser spot. The velocity spread is minimized 
by using the spectrometer perpendicular to the cluster beam, by the use of 
a large (6 kV) accelerating potential to turn the ions into the drift tube, and 
by ion optics consisting of two quadrupoles to correct the initial velocity 
components perpendicular to the spectrometer axis (Fig. 4.14). 




Fig. 4.14. Schematic 
drawing of the ion optics. 
(Prom [4.15]) 



4.1.3 Retarding Potential Mass Spectrometry 

The determination of the mass of particles having the same velocity can be 
performed by analyzing their kinetic energies. Clusters in beams characterized 
by very high Mach numbers should have, in principle, substantially the same 
velocity and their kinetic energy should depend only on the number of their 
constituents. If the ionization of the aggregates does not change their energy, 
any device acting as an energy filter can behave as a mass spectrometer. 
The retarding potential mass spectrometer is based on this principle and 
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Fig. 4.15. Schematic 
drawing of retarding 
mass spectrometer for 
clusters. (Prom [4.30]) 



it is extensively used for the characterization of cluster beams (Fig. 4.15) 
[4.29,4.30]. 

In this spectrometer clusters are ionized by an electron beam and then 
extracted into the retarding field electrode system parallel to the direction 
of the flow velocity. Only those clusters with N components which have a 
kinetic energy £Jkin = Nmv‘^f2 > ZeUr, are able to overcome the positive 
potential barrier of the retarding field and reach the ion detector. The ion 
current distribution can be obtained by differentiating the transmitted ion 
current measured at the detector. 

Information on the cluster size distribution can be obtained only if the 
results of the retarding field mass spectrometer are interpreted with indepen- 
dent measurements of the particle velocities. This is particularly important in 
the case of cluster beams where velocity slip and different residence times in 
the cluster source affect the cluster velocities in the beam. Attention should 
also be given to verify that the residence of the clusters in the ionization 
region does not affect their energy. Space charge effects in the ionizer can 
dominate the ion dynamics, making the interpretation of retarding field ex- 
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periment questionable [4.31]. In particular, the use of retarding field methods 
for determining the mass distribution of clusters produced by pure expansion 
sources for ionized cluster beam deposition, cannot be used as an univocal ev- 
idence for the existence of large clusters in the beam (see next chapter) [4.31]. 



4.2 Detection Methods 

4.2.1 Ionization of Clusters 

The energy of ionized particles can be easily manipulated and measured by 
using electromagnetic fields, moreover, the charge carried by the particles 
can be efficiently detected: for these reasons neutral cluster beams have to 
be ionized. Neutral clusters can be ionized with electron or photon beams 
carrying energies larger than a critical value (appearance energy) [4.32]. Ion 
clusters are usually vibrationally excited immediately after ionization, hence 
decay reactions of the excited particles can produce dissociation leading to a 
strong modification of the initial neutral cluster distribution. 

Photoionization processes and ionization potentials (IP) of small clusters 
have been extensively studied, showing a dependence upon the electronic 
and geometrical structure of the particles [4.33]. For clusters containing more 
than several hundreds atoms, these oscillations reduce in amplitude and the 
ionization potential evolves asymptotically towards the bulk work function 
(WF). In the case of simple metal clusters, this behavior can be described in 
a very simplified way by the relation: 

IP = WF + , (4.33) 

where R is the classical radius of the cluster [4.34]. 

Single-photon ionization of clusters with UV lasers (usually excimers) 
greatly reduces fragmentation, however, due to the extremely low duty-cycle, 
it cannot be used to produce intense ionized beams. Electron impact ion- 
ization is a viable way to produce ionized clusters, reaching efficiencies up 
to 80% [4.35]. Compared to photon ionization, the correlation between the 
cluster ion spectrum obtained with electron impact and the neutral cluster 
distribution is not straightforward, since fragmentation and multiple ioniza- 
tion are observed [4.30,4.33]. 

In an electron ionizer for cluster beam electrons are emitted by metallic 
filaments and accelerated through a grid structure of the anode. The ioniza- 
tion region, where the beam passes, is inside the anode cage, as schematically 
shown in Fig. 4.16. 
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Fig. 4.16. Experimental setup of the electron ionizer used for the ionization of 
hydrogen cluster beam. (Prom [4.35]) 



4.2.2 Charged Cluster Detection 

Faraday Cup. A Faraday cup for positive ions consists of a cylindrical cup 
partially surrounded by a negatively polarized shield. This shield enhances 
the collection efficiency and prevents the detection of spurious electrons. The 
cup is connected to the input stage of an electrometer and is maintained at 
a virtual ground potential (Fig. 4.17) [4.5]. 



3 




Fig. 4.17. Schematic represen- 
tation of a Faraday cup. 1-elec- 
tron repeller, 2-ion collector, 
3-load resistor, 4-electrometer. 
(Prom [4.5]) 
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This detector is very cheap and easy to build, and practical values of 
the load resistance R\, range from 10® and 10^^ fi: the signal to noise ratio 
increases with Ri,. The load resistance should not be too high since the 
response time of the detector depends on R^,^ moreover it should be always 
lower than the electrometer input impedance. With a careful minimization of 
noise sources a current as low as 10”^® A can be detected. This corresponds 
to an ionic flux of about 10^ ionss"^. 



Electron Multipliers. Electron multipliers are a wide class of devices con- 
verting a positive ion current into an electron current which is further ampli- 
fied by means of secondary electron emission effect. Their efficiency depends 
on the particle-electron conversion probability p. If F is the flux of parti- 
cles impinging on the input stage of the detector, the output current I will 
be [4.5]: 



I = -eFpG , 



(4.34) 



where G is the gain factor which is typically in the range of 10® to 10®. 
Electron multipliers can be used both in analog and pulse counting mode. 
In the analog mode, the electron current is sent to the first stage of an 
electrometer, where it is transformed into a voltage signal by means of a load 
resistor. To guarantee the linearity of response the electron current must be 
always lower than one tenth of the bias current of the electron multiplier. 
With this arrangement it is possible to achieve a signal which is G times the 
signal of a Faraday cup. 

Pulse counting mode can be used when the ion flux is sufficiently low to 
enable the detection of electron bunches produced by individual ions. These 
pulses consist of G electrons distributed over about 10“® s. The pulses are 
sent to the input stage of a preamplifier and converted into a voltage signal: 



Vit) = , 



(4.35) 



where R\ and C are the input resistance and the stray capacitance of the 
parallel combination of the multiplier and the preamplifier input stage. Ca- 
pacitance should be reduced to increase the pulse height. The time constant 
RiC should be lower than 10"^s to avoid pulse overlap. 

Figure 4.18 schematically shows a discrete dynode electron multiplier con- 
sisting of an ion-electron conversion plate followed by a series of metallic 
dynodes. 

Common multiplier materials are beryllium-copper (BeCu) and silver- 
magnesium (AgMg) alloys, covered by an active layer of composite oxides. For 
these surfaces p may range from 0.6 to 0.9 depending on the ion energy. Both 
p and G may be substantially reduced by modifications of surface composition 
caused by contamination. 

A robust and economic alternative to discrete dynode multipliers are con- 
tinuous dynode multipliers (channeltrons) . They consist of a hollow glass tube 
covered internally by a semiconductor layer (Fig. 4.19) 
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Fig. 4.18. Schematic view of a discrete dynode 
electron multipher. Positive ions produce an elec- 
tron current ampHfied by 17 dynodes. A resistive 
divider produces the multiplier polarization. (Prom 
[4.5]) 



Fig. 4.19. Schematic view of a channeltron 



The layer produces the secondary electrons and acts as resistor to establish 
the necessary voltage distribution along the multiplier. Ions hit the walls of 
the input aperture producing electrons which are accelerated along the axis 
of the tube. The gain of a channeltron depends primarily on the polarization 
voltage and on the ion flux. If the flux is below 10^ ionss“^, it depends only 
on the voltage. 

Micro Channel Plates. A detector based on the same principle of continu- 
ous dynode multipliers and widely used for ion clusters detection is the micro 
channel plate (MCP). A MCP is an array of 10^-10^ miniature continuous 
electron multipliers oriented parallel to one another (Fig. 4.20). 

Typical channel diameters are in the range of 10-100 pm and have a length 
to diameter ratio between 40 and 100 [4.36]. The channel matrix is usually 
fabricated from lead glass and the channel walls are covered with a semi- 
conductor layer. Each channel can be considered as a continuous dynode, 
parallel electrical contact to each channel is provided by the deposition of 
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Fig. 4.20. Cutaway view of a MCP. 
(From [4.36]) 



a metallic coating on the front and on the rear surface of the MCP serving 
as input and output electrodes separated by a total resistance of ~ 10^ O. 
The MCPs, used singly or in cascade, allow a gain of 10^-10^ together with 
a time resolution considerably higher than that of other detectors (< 100 ps) 
and a spatial resolution limited only by the channel dimensions and spacing. 
The number of channels in a 25 mm diameter, 1 mm thick MCP with 25 pm 
diameter channels is about 5.5 x 10^. Given the typical plate resistance, each 
channel has an associated resistance Rc 2.75 x 10^"^ ft and a capacitance 
of 3.7 X 10 F. Depending on the type of glass used, a dead-time of several 
milliseconds must be expected, however due to the large number of channels 
operating independently, a dead-time of 10“’^-10~® s is observed, provided 
that a single channel is not excited more frequently than 10“^ s. 

Straight channel MCPs usually operate at gains of 10^-10^, the upper 
limit being set by the onset of ion feedback. The probability of producing 
positive ions in the high charge density region at the output of the channel 
increases with the gain. The ions are produced by electron collisions with 
residual gas molecules at pressures greater than 10~® torr and with molecules 
desorbed from the channel walls under electron bombardment. These ions can 
drift back to the channel input, producing ion after pulses [4.36]. 

Ion feedback suppression can be achieved by using two MCPs in series in 
the so-called Chevron configuration (Fig. 4.21). 

The MCPs are oriented so that the channel bias angle provides a suffi- 
ciently large bias angle to inhibit backdrift of secondary positive ions from 
the rear plate back to the front plate. A gain curve of a single MCP and for a 
Chevron is reported in Fig. 4.22. Typically the different MCPs are separated 
by 50-150 pm and operated at a gain of 10^. 

The detection efficiency of MCPs to various kind of primary radiation is 
summarized in Table 4.1. 

The performance characteristics of MCP have been extensively tested for 
nuclear physics applications, the results can be extrapolated to clusters using 
great care since cluster-surface interaction causing charged particle emission 
presents several differences compared to ion-surface interaction. 
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Fig. 4.21. Two MCP in chevron configuration (side view). A conical 500 anode 
is used to collect the charges coming from the rear surface of the second MCP. 
(Prom [4.36]) 
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Fig. 4.22. Gain vs voltage character- 
istic for a straight channel MCP and 
a Chevron. The input current signal is 
1 X 10“^^Acm~^ and the input energy 
300 eV. (Prom [4.36]) 



Table 4.1. Detection efficiency of MCP. (Prom [4.36]) 



Type of radiation 




Detection efficiency % 


Electrons 


0.2-2 keV 


50-85 




2-50 keV 


10-60 


Positive ions 


0.5-2 keV 


5-85 




2-50 keV 


60-85 




50-200 keV 


4-60 


UV radiation 


30-1 10 nm 


5-15 




110-150 nm 


1-5 
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The interaction of ions with surfaces and the subsequent secondary elec- 
tron emission is a well studied phenomenon [4.37]. The yield of secondary 
electron emission from an ion impact on a target decreases with decreasing 
ion velocity down to a threshold velocity: this value has been found to be 
around 2 x lO^rns”^ depending slightly on ion and target material [4.37]. 

The interaction of clusters, especially in the large size range, and surfaces 
is considerably less studied and understood, although this is a fundamental is- 
sue for the detection of large clusters and other systems such as biomolecules, 
via secondary electron emission [4.38-4.40]. 

It is very important to determine the velocity threshold for secondary 
electron emission from cluster impact. In fact, using a constant acceleration 
potential for cluster-detector impact, clusters with increasing mass will have 
decreasing velocities. 

The emission of charged particles upon impact, is not limited to ions 
at hypervelocities, but it can occur also for clusters with velocities as low as 
1-2 km s“^ and also from the impact of neutral aggregates [4.41,4.42]. Even et 
al [4.41] report measurements of electron emission from neutral CCI4 clusters 
at 1600 ms“^ in a mass range which extends up to about 1000 amu. Water 
clusters, with an average size of 2700 molecules, and at an impact speed 
of 1300 ms“^, emit ionized cluster fragments when they hit a clean graphite 
surface, heated at 950 K. In the case of surfaces that have been exposed to air 
at atmospheric pressure the emission occurs also at room temperature [4.42] . 

The behavior of MCPs with very large mass clusters is basically unknown. 
Martin and co-workers have shown that very large alkali clusters (up to sev- 
eral 10^ amu) can be detected with MCP [4.43]. Figure 4.23, shows the rel- 
ative probability of detection of cesium atoms: small clusters are detected 
independently from their energy (section I), clusters in section II are de- 
tected independently from their mass and depending on their energies. The 
detectability of large clusters in section III presents a complex dependence 
on the cluster energy and on the energy per atom. 

Scintillator Detector. The secondary electron emission produced by the 
impact of energetic particles on oxide films can be exploited to construct a 
simple, robust and efficient detector for ionized clusters. The so-called scin- 
tillation type ion detector has been proposed by Daly [4.44]. 

Charged particles entering the detector are accelerated at high energy 
(several tens of kV) against the surface of a collector plate thus producing 
secondary electrons. These, in turn, are accelerated in the same field and 
strike a plastic scintillator, giving rise to a light signal detected by a photo- 
multiplier mounted externally to the vacuum chamber. Several configuration 
have been adopted for ion detection, showing performances comparable to 
those of MCP-based detectors [4.45,4.46]. 

The Daly detector offers several advantages: high secondary emission 
yield, large detector area, it is cheap, robust, compatible with HV and UHV 
systems, easy to construct and it has a very low dark noise. This detector can 
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Fig. 4.23. Relative probability of detection of cesium clusters. The signal is nor- 
malized to the signal of maximum acceleration voltage (16 kV). The size range can 
be divided into three sections: a saturation regime (section I), a regime of con- 
stant relative detection probability (section II), and a regime of exponential decay 
(section III). The interpolating lines in section III have a slope of —8 eV/Eatom- 
(Prom [4.43]) 




Fig. 4.24. Horizontal cross-section of the ion cluster detector. A: field-free region, 
B: grid, C: A1 coated dynode, D: high voltage feedthrough, E: ceramic standoff, F: 
secondary electron trajectory in the perpendicular magnetic field, G: electrostatic 
lenses assembly (grounded), H: scintillator, I: Lucite light pipe. The photomultiplier 
(not shown) is at the end of the fight pipe. (Prom [4.17]) 
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be efficiently used coupled to a TOF/MS in a cluster beam apparatus [4.17]. 
A cross-section of a Daly detector used in clusters experiments is shown in 
Fig. 4.24. 

Positive ions which pass through the end grid of the mass spectrome- 
ter field-free region, are accelerated against a dynode kept at high negative 
potential. The emitted electrons are focused on the scintillator by a uniform 
perpendicular magnetic field produced by two Helmoltz coils mounted outside 
the detector chamber. Photons are detected by a fast photomultiplier cou- 
pled to the scintillator by a Lucite light pipe. A mass spectrum of aluminum 
clusters obtained with this detector is shown in Fig. 4.25 
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Fig. 4.25. Mass spectrum of A1 clus- 
ters produced by a single shot of a 
laser vaporization source. The detec- 
tor is placed about 2 m away from 
the source. Vertical full scale corre- 
sponds approximately to 150 cluster 
ions. (Prom [4.17]) 



4.2.3 Cluster Beam Characterization 

Due to the extensive use of pulsed and modulated sources for cluster produc- 
tion, it is important to characterize the cluster beams in terms of time profile 
and velocity distribution. 

The velocity distribution of clusters is a key parameter for cluster depo- 
sition experiments and strongly affects the resolution of TOF/MS. A precise 
characterization of the cluster velocity distribution can be performed using 
TOF methods [4.47,4.48]. 

A TOF measurement consists of the determination of the pulsed beam 
flux intensity at two different points of its trajectory. In the case of continuous 
beams or long smooth pulses, a chopper should be used for beam modulation 
[4.48,4.49]. The beam intensity profile at the second detection point is simply 
given by the evolution of the profile at the first detection point, caused by 
the velocity distribution of the species contained in the beam (Fig. 4.26). 

With a chopper, one obtains, at the first point, a narrow rectangular 
pulse from the molecular beam. The velocity distribution is thus determined 
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Fig. 4.26. Schematic illustration of a TOP measurement. The evolution of the 
molecular beam modulated by the rotating disk chopper is shown during the travel 
towards the detector. The TOP signal at the interception of the detector is the 
black portion of the molecular beam density distribution. (Prom [4.48]) 



directly from the shape of the pulse at the second point spread out by the ef- 
fect of different velocities. Alternatively, one can measure a structured pulsed- 
beam intensity profile at the two detection points and subsequently extract 
the velocity distribution by a fitting procedure, based on the convolution of 
the first pulse with a suitable distribution function [4.50]. In this case the 
principal features of the beam profile must have a characteristic time scale, 
longer than that associated with detector response. 

The response of any fast beam-intensity detector can be used to determine 
velocity distributions of molecules in a pulsed beam. Both flux-sensitive and 
density-sensitive beam detectors [4.48] can be used: a typical detector of the 
latter type is the fast ionization gauge (FIG) [4.47]. This instrument is a sim- 
ple and effective monitor of the molecular beam and it consists of a standard 
Bayard-Alpert gauge tube with a central ion collector wire surrounded by 
a helical grid and with the electron-emitting filament on the outside [4.47]. 
The ion current in the FIG is proportional to the electron emission and to 
the istantaneous gas density inside the grid. The fast response (ps) of the 
detector is obtained by having the ion collector wire connected directly to 
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the negative input of an operational amplifier in order to minimize the input 
capacitance. To obtain this, the amplifier circuit must be built into the gauge 
head and operated under vacuum. 

This very compact detector can be easily displaced in a vacuum apparatus 
and used to perform TOP measurements of the velocity distribution of pulsed 
beams. In particular, the operation of a pulsed valve (shutter function, pulse 
width, etc.) can be characterized. 

In the case of cluster beams, i.e. seeded supersonic beams, the FIG cannot 
be used since it cannot discriminate between the highly diluted component 
of the beam and the carrier gas. This is particularly true for pulsed plasma 
cluster sources, where there is often a huge mass dijfference between the carrier 
gas and the diluted species because of condensation, so that a high dilution 
ratio has to be maintained to limit the velocity slip. This is not always possible 
because the amount of carrier gas is restricted to fixed boundaries, limited by 
source operation range. It is thus reasonable to expect that cluster kinetics 
may be considerably different from that of the carrier gas. 

A channeltron can be used to characterize the velocity distribution of neu- 
tral clusters. Typically cluster sources produce beams at velocities of roughly 
2000 ms“^. Supposing a moderate velocity slip, the kinetic energy of the 
clusters if of several hundreds of eV. At these energies, neutral particles im- 
pinging on a channeltron can cause the production of charged species upon 
impact, the resulting channeltron signal can be conveniently used for TOP 
cluster beam characterization. 

The beam profile (Fig. 4.27) can be obtained by sampling the channeltron 
signal with a digital oscilloscope: the voltage measured by every oscilloscope 
channel can be considered proportional to the number of emission events in 
the corresponding time interval, and hence, scaled by detection efficiency, to 
the beam flux intensity. However, this proportionality holds only provided 
that the time interval between the detection of two subsequent impact events 
is much longer than the channeltron dead time. When operating in the range 
of non linear response of the “counting” device [4.51], the channeltron signal 
is still a measurement of the rate of emission events, but must be multiplied 
by an intensity-dependent scaling factor, in order to compensate for losses in 
channeltron gain. Figure 4.27 shows an intensity profile of a carbon cluster 
beam obtained with this technique. The estimated peak of emission events 
rate is 6 x 10® s“^, with an exponentially decreasing tail resembling the gas 
pressure fall in the cluster source [4.50]. 

The detection efficiency of a channeltron can be evaluated by independent 
cluster flux determination. Prom quartz microbalance growth rate measure- 
ments, the channeltron detection efficiency in the above example has been 
determined to be ^ 5 x 10~®. Of course, this efficiency has to be considered as 
a weighted average of single efficiencies over all the masses in the beam, the 
weight being the cluster mass distribution. For a channeltron it is reasonable 
to expect a size dependence of the efficiency similar to that reported in [4.43] 
for MCP. 
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Fig. 4.27. A typical intensity profile obtained as described in the text. The signal is 
terminated at the low impedance (50 O) input of a digital oscilloscope. The electron 
multipher gain is ^ x i 0 at 2500 V supply voltage, when the counting rate is lower 
than 105 Hz. For higher rates different gain values have been measured and used for 
profile calibration. The sharp peak preceding the cluster pulse is due to ultraviolet 
light from the spark directly illuminating the channeltron 



4.3 Cluster Selection and Manipulation 

4.3.1 Size and Energy Selection 

Mechanical Selection. As we discussed previously, a rotating disk chopper 
can conveniently modulate a cluster beam to perform TOF measurements. 
If clusters are produced in a pulsed mode and if the length of the pulse is 
smaller than the chopper period, this method can be used also for mass se- 
lection [4.52]. If the velocity distribution of the clusters is known, by a proper 
synchronization of the particle exit time from the source with the moment 
when it reaches the chopper, it is possible to select the desired mass portion 
of the cluster pulse. Deposition rates of 7nmcm~^min have been reported, 
using this method, for Si clusters produced by laser-induced decomposition of 
SiHd in a flow reactor [4.52,4.53]. A major advantage of mechanical selection 
is that one does not need ionized cluster beams. 

Wien Filter. In a Wien velocity filter, mass separation is achieved with 
crossed homogeneous electric field E and magnetic field J5, perpendicular to 
the ionized cluster beam. Figure 4.28 shows a schematic representation of a 
Wien filter. 

Assuming B in the x-direction and E in the y-direction, the equation of 
motion of a particle with mass m and charge q are: 
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Fig. 4.28. Schematic representation of a Wien velocity filter 



m-^ =q{E + v^B) , 

dfz „ 

m— = -qVyB . 

With a homogeneous field the equations are exactly solvable: 

X = Vxfi + Xo 



(4.36) 

(4.37) 

(4.38) 

(4.39) 



y = s {{E/B + Vzfi) (1 - cos {qBt/m)) + Vy^o sin {qBt/m)) + yo (4.40) 
qti 



y = —5 {{E/B + Vz,o) sin {qBt/m) + Vy^ (cos {qBt/m) - 1)) 

qB 

-Et/B + 2/0 . (4.41) 

These solutions show that the particles move on cycloidal trajectories, 
the deflection of particles deviating for a certain fraction from the nominal 
velocity = E/B is a measure of the resolving power of the filter. The 
determination of mass and velocity distributions of particles in a beam can 
thus be performed by selecting with the filter a particular velocity and then 
using a retarding potential to determine the mass [4.54]. It is, of course, very 
important to know the initial particle velocity distribution, in order to make 
precise measurements. As already discussed, the velocity distribution of clus- 
ters in beams is affected by several factors such as velocity slip and it is, in 
general, a function of the mass of the aggregates. Moreover, it should be re- 
membered that the use of cluster sources with thermalization cavities make 
the velocity distribution very complex and difficult to predict. To exploit 
the advantages of Wien filters (high transmittance, easy operation and con- 
struction) compared to other methods for cluster mass selection, one has to 
reduce the initial particle velocities and/or determine this distribution with 
precision. Size selection of very small metallic clusters (few tens of atoms) 
has been performed with a Wien filter coupled to a PACIS source [4.55]. The 
initial kinetic energy of the clusters is measured with a retarding potential 
method [4.56]. 
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4.3.2 Quadrupole Filter 

The deposition of cluster beams monochromatic in size and energy is, in 
principle, the ultimate goal for the synthesis of nanocrystalline materials with 
tailored properties. Several experimental problems remain to be solved before 
size-selected deposition becomes viable for the synthesis of nanostructured 
materials. In particular, the development of both high intensity sources of 
ionized clusters and mass/energy selection systems with a high transmission 
are necessary prerequisites. Despite the deposition of size-selected clusters in 
bulk quantities being far from achieved, controlled deposition of clusters to 
study cluster-surface and cluster-cluster interactions in the sub-monolayer 
regime and cluster catalytic properties have been realized. 

Cluster size selection requires high fluxes of ionized particles. The nomi- 
nal current densities should be higher than lnAcm“^ in order to deposit a 
consistent fraction of a monolayer in a time reasonably short to prevent con- 
taminations. In a UHV regime, with pressures of the order of 10“^^ torr, depo- 
sitions should take typically less than one hour (with a current of 1 nAcm"^, 
this means a deposit of roughly 10% of a monolayer) [4.57]. 

High quantities of very small ionized clusters can be produced by sput- 
tering a target with fast atom or ion beams. In order to obtain a high sput- 
tering yield heavy ions at high energies and fluxes must be used. One of the 
most popular ion sources used in this type of experiment is the CORDIS 
source capable of delivering Xe'^ currents of 10 mA at a beam divergence of 
20mrad [4.57]. This source can be coupled to a size-selection device based on 
a quadrupole spectrometer [4.58]. 

Quadrupole mass spectrometers are used as mass filters and ion guides 
for cluster deposition. They have a good mass resolution in the small size 
range and for particle kinetic energies of a few eV. This is the typical energy 
range of particles produced by sputtering and it is a good range for soft- 
landing [4.59]. A scheme of an experimental set up for size-selected cluster 
deposition is shown in Fig. 4.29 

Deposition data for Pt clusters obtained from this kind of apparatus are 
shown in Table 4.2. 

Table 4.2. Deposition data for Pt monomer and clusters. (Prom [4.57]) 



Pt„ 


Ave. current 
(nA cm“^) 


Deposition 

time 

(min) 


Surface atom 
density 
(10^^ cm-^) 


1 


60.0 


6.0 


1.35 


2 


20.8 


7.5 


1.17 


3 


5.10 


23.0 


1.3 


10 


0.35 


98.0 


1.29 
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Fig. 4.29. Schematic of an experimental set up for production, deposition and in 
situ characterization of size-selected clusters. (Prom [4.57]) 



The intensity of CORDIS sources decays exponentially from the monomer 
ion to larger clusters, while a laser vaporization source has been demonstrated 
to be suitable for the production of reasonably high currents of clusters up to 
twenty monomers [4.60]. A critical parameter for controlled deposition is the 
kinetic energy of the clusters prior to mass selection and at the deposition. 
Experiments have shown that massive fragmentation of clusters on surfaces is 
prevented if clusters are landed with energies of few eV per atom [4.61,4.62]. 
To this purpose, clusters are decelerated by a grid system prior to land on the 
substrate. A charge cloud of electrons is maintained between the deceleration 
grid and the substrate to neutralize the aggregates [4.63]. 



4.3.3 Separation of Gas Mixtures in Supersonic Beams 

As already discussed at the end of Sect. 2.1.2, separation effects consisting 
of an enrichment of heavy species in the center of the beam are observed in 
seeded supersonic expansions [4.64,4.65]. To account for these phenomena 
Reis and Fenn [4.65] proposed an analogy between seeded beams and aerosol 
beams [4.66]. As shown schematically in Fig. 4.30, the deceleration field ex- 
perienced by axial streamlines between the onset of the shock and stagnation 
and the skimmer can divert light species from the center of the beam: in- 
ertial impactors for the separation of particles in aerosols are based on this 
principle [4.65-4.67]. 

The analogy with aerosols should hold even better in the case of su- 
personic cluster beams. Experiments conducted on carbon and NiTi cluster 
beams produced by a pulsed discharge source, show the possibility of select- 
ing different mass distributions by sampling different regions of the beam 
spot [4.68,4.69]. 
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Fig. 4.30. Schematic illustration of flow fleld behind bow shock on skimmer 




5. Thin Film Deposition and Surface 
Modification by Cluster Beams 



The bombardment of solids by ions or energetic neutrals gives rise to a va- 
riety of phenomena widely utilized for the modification of surfaces and the 
deposition of thin films with tailored properties [5.1]. Depending on ion ener- 
gies and fluxes, ion beams induce etching, sputtering, implantation, and thin 
film growth. These effects are schematically shown in Fig. 5.1. 
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Fig. 5.1. Schematic dia- 
gram of ion surface inter- 
action 



Cluster beams are emerging as a powerful and versatile tool for the mod- 
ification and processing of surfaces as an alternative to ion techniques. This 
trend is driven by their interesting characteristics, such as high sputtering and 
etching rates, very low kinetic energy per atom and extremely high density 
bombardment effects (Fig. 5.2) [5.2]. 

Cluster ion beams are proposed to overcome the limitations of ion treat- 
ments for anisotropic etching and nanofabrication technology [5.3]. Compared 
to ions, cluster beam impact generates multicollision effects in an energy 
range from a few eV up to a few hundred eV per atom at high densities. 
These characteristics are well suited for obtaining very shallow implantation, 
high yield sputtering, surface cleaning and structuring. At typical cluster 
kinetic energies of a few tens of keV each atom carries a very low energy 
minimizing damage. Since the charge to mass ratio is very favorable, cluster 
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Fig. 5.2. Characteristics of cluster ion beam processes. (Prom [5.2]) 



impact allows the deposition of high density energy localized in the surface 
region, minimizing implantation and channeling. Moreover, cluster beams 
provide high directionality useful for anisotropic etching and it can prevent 
the damage to the device caused by accumulation of charge formed by charged 
species impinging on insulating substrates as observed in plasma etching of 
semiconductor devices [5.4]. 

It has been demonstrated that ion bombardment during deposition of 
thin films strongly influences nucleation and growth kinetics by enhancing 
the adatom surface mobility (Fig. 5.3), however inclusion of the bombarding 
species in the film represents a problem [5.1]. Cluster beams can reduce the 
amount of surface damage and implantation while keeping the same beneficial 
characteristics of ion beams. 

Cluster beam deposition (CBD) of thin films and composite materials 
can be considered as a technique with features typical of different synthetic 
methods such as atom and ion beams on the one hand and plasma spray 
deposition on the other. Cluster beams offer the possibility of controlling 
the kinetic energy of the particles as for ion beams, moreover, the mass of 




Fig. 5.3. Schematic illustration of three possible mechanisms of ion enhanced sur- 
face diffusion. (A) Direct couphng of energy to single adatoms through the ion 
generated phonon cascade. (B) Forward sputtering from edges of three-dimensional 
islands. (C) Ion induced dissociation of small clusters. (Adapted from [5.1]) 
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projectiles can be varied in order to obtain, by cluster assembling, a new class 
of solids which lie between disordered and crystalline. 

Another peculiar aspect of CBD is that the conversion of kinetic energy 
of a cluster colliding with a surface initiates reactions and coalescence phe- 
nomena characterized by conditions difficult to obtain with monomer beams. 
The degree of coalescence and particle-substrate adhesion depends on the 
kinetic energy. By varying this parameter, one can obtain a variety of differ- 
ent structures and morphologies ranging from granular thin film retaining the 
structures of the precursor clusters to strongly adhering smooth and compact 
thin films. 

Historically, the use of cluster beams has been proposed for both very low- 
energy and high kinetic energy regimes. The control of packing phenomena 
of ultrafine powder having a diameter below 0.1pm is very important for 
material processing application but also very difficult from the point of view of 
powder handling. Cluster beams represent an interesting solution as reported, 
in a pioneering work, by Kashu et al [5.5] who proposed to accelerate towards 
a substrate small particles produced by gas aggregation. Particles having 
diameters in the range of several tens of nanometers, acquire velocities on the 
order of 100 msec~^ corresponding to kinetic energies that typically produces 
coalescence of particles in the collision zone. This phenomenon is usually 
called ballistic compaction. 

The acceleration of ionized clusters and their impact at high energies 
(keV) on substrates to synthesize high quality thin films and heterostructures 
has been proposed by Takagi and Yamada [5.6]. Several groups have adopted 
it for depositing thin films of various materials including semiconductors, 
metals, dielectrics, magnetic and organic materials. 

In between the mentioned two extremes, there is a largely unknown realm 
of cluster-assembled materials, the exploration of which is only at the begin- 
ning. 

In view of a systematic characterization, at least qualitative, of the dif- 
ferent regimes and applications of CBD, we distinguish cluster beam interac- 
tion with static (non-growing) surfaces and with dynamic (growing) surfaces. 
On static surfaces, where ion bombardment is used for preparing atomically 
clean surfaces [5.7] or to produce sputtering, cluster beams can represent an 
alternative for surface cleaning, and etching, the advantages being a higher 
sputtering yield and a low degree of sub-surface induced defects. In the case 
of growing surfaces, thin films with a wide variety of structures and mor- 
phologies can be synthesized, depending on cluster beam kinetic energy, mass 
distribution and intensity. 
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5.1 Kinetic Energy Regimes 

Although the microscopic mechanisms underlying cluster beam deposition 
are still awaiting a precise experimental characterization, many molecular 
dynamics (MD) simulations have modeled this process with the aim of cor- 
relating the structure of the film with the kinetic energy of the deposited 
clusters. Due to the limited temporal window available, MD simulations can 
describe only the initial steps of the cluster-surface interaction and evolution, 
so that the fate of the cluster fragments on the surface, after the impact, can- 
not be followed. It should also be recognized that several parameters of the 
cluster beam and of the cluster-surface interaction (mass distribution and 
deposition rate of the clusters, cluster structure and temperature, cluster 
structure on the surface, etc.) are poorly known, moreover, the mass range 
accessible to MD simulations is often very different from that used in exper- 
iments. Keeping in mind these limitations, MD simulations can provide an 
indication of the relevant processes underlying cluster-surface and cluster- 
cluster interactions and give a qualitative picture of the stages of the evo- 
lution of cluster-assembled structures in a region of times and dimensions 
hardly accessible to experimental probes. 

The time evolution of thin film growth by cluster beam deposition has 
been studied using a two-dimensional molecular dynamics simulation [5.8] . 
It is assumed that one atom interacts with another via a pairwise additive 
and spherically symmetric potential having the form: 

V (r) = 4£[(<7/r)^2 - (cr/r)®] , (5.1) 

where the units of length and energy are assumed to be a and e, respectively. 
The time-dependent local heating, atomic rearrangements, recrystallization 
and coalescence of clusters impinging on a perfect surface has been inves- 
tigated at different cluster kinetic energies {E/N = 0.1, 1, 2 and As) for a 
91 atom cluster (Fig. 5.4). Assuming the order of magnitude of the cohesive 
energy of a metallic cluster, O.le corresponds to an energy typical of parti- 
cle ejected from a gas-aggregation source. A kinetic energy increase causes a 
deformation and breaking of the cluster, while at high energy damage of the 
surface occurs without annealing. 

No significant enhancement of surface atom mobility in terms of diffusion 
along the surface is observed in any of the cases studied. Figure 5.5 shows 
the evolution of the microstructure of a film obtained by the deposition of 13 
clusters on a surface at different energies. At the lowest kinetic energy the 
clusters remain almost intact forming a film consisting of crystallites with 
dimensions of the original clusters. At higher energies the clusters start to 
coalesce and recrystallization occurs although the film presents a consistent 
fraction of voids. Increasing the energy to the atomic bond strength, ho- 
moepit axial growth is observed. The packing density increases with cluster 
kinetic energy. When the cluster energy exceeds E/N > 4e sputtering of the 
surface and defect creation is observed. 





Fig. 5.5. Film microstructure evolving when several clusters successively approach 
the substrate. (Prom [5.8]) 
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Cleveland and Landman [5.9] performed a MD simulation of the collision 
of an Ar cluster formed by 561 monomers with a (001) NaCl surface at a 
kinetic energy of 3kms“^ (1.863 eV per atom). The impact of the cluster 
on the surface results in a pileup phenomenon leading to high energy colli- 
sion cascades and the development in the cluster of extremely high density, 
pressure and temperature (> lOGPa, 4000 K). The solid undergoes severe 
deformation and disordering in a small region localized around the impact 
area of the cluster and extending several layers beneath the surface. Implan- 
tation of argon atoms in the disordered surface is also observed. For a cluster 
velocity of 10kms~^ massive surface damage and cluster penetration occurs. 

MD simulations of cluster deposition on silicon have shown that epitaxial 
growth can be achieved only in the presence of a high surface diffusion that is 
attainable with large initial cluster velocities and moderate substrate temper- 
atures [5.10,5.11]. Small amorphous silicon clusters (33 atoms) were deposited 
at various translational energies ranging from 0.35 eV to 2.1 eV on Si (111) 
surfaces. The energy deposition and spreading of the atoms of the clusters 
are characterized as a function of surface temperature and cluster temper- 
ature and size, showing that by using kinetic energies higher than those of 
conventional processes allowing the use of reduced substrate temperatures 
while keeping a high surface diffusivity. 

The interaction between energetic clusters and metallic substrates have 
been simulated by molecular dynamics for Cu, Ni and A1 clusters impinging 
on the same substrate in an energy range between 92 eV and IkeV [5.12]. 
The simulations are based on an embedded atom method potential and show 
that elastic and chemical properties of the cluster-surface combination, as 
well as the relative mass of the cluster and substrate atoms strongly influ- 
ence the deposition features. These findings are summarized in Fig. 5.6 where 




Fig. 5.6. Mechanism di- 
agram of the interaction 
between energetic clusters 
of atoms and metal sub- 
strates. (From [5.12]) 
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a diagram describing different interaction regimes is presented. Besides the 
specific cases that are, however, hardly comparable with the available exper- 
iments, a main observation is assessed: the actual cluster behavior, in the 
regime where a tendency to form compact films may arise, is quite complex 
since the impact, the heat transfer and the atomic vibrations, all occur on 
similar time scales. 

Langevin-molecular dynamics simulations have been used to characterize 
the impact of metallic clusters on a metallic substrate (M01043 on Mo (001) 
surface) with impact energies of 0.1, 1, 10 eV atom~^ [5.13]. This system has 
been modeled by an embedded atom potential. The effect of a single cluster 
impact is shown in Fig. 5.7. 

The cluster is completely destroyed for an impact energy of 10 eV and 
a strong shock wave is generated. A peak pressure of 100 GPa is produced 
during the impact and no ejection of atoms is observed. Different film mor- 
phologies are produced by different kinetic energies, as shown in Fig. 5.8. 




Fig. 5.7. A M 01043 cluster with (a) 0.1 eV, (b) leV, (c) 10 eV kinetic energy per 
atom impinging on a Mo(OOl) surface. (Prom [5.13]) 
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Fig. 5.8. Morphology of a film 
formed by Mo 1043 cluster with (a) 
0.1 eV, (b) leV, (c) 10 eV kinetic 
energy per atom. (Prom [5.13]) 

Deposition at 10 eV atom”^ ends with a dense epitaxial film well adhered to 
the substrate. 

Slow clusters (0.1 eV atom“^) almost retain their individuality forming a 
dendritic agglomeration. A large number of cavities is present giving rise to a 
density that is less than half that of the bulk. A denser film with a few cavities 
is produced with leVatom~^ impact energy: intermixing of clusters and a 
density of 80% of the bulk is observed. This simulation has been performed 
cluster by cluster, without considering any deposition rate. 

The above results stimulate, although in a qualitative way, several con- 
siderations useful for the designing and interpreting a cluster deposition ex- 
periment. In particular, the kinetic energy of the impact on the surface is 
found to strongly influence the structure of the resulting film. The degree of 
fragmentation, adhesion, coalescence depends on the balance between kinetic 
and cohesive energy of the aggregates. Moreover, the nature of the surface 
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is also important in determining cluster mobility, creation of defects and, in 
general, dissipation and redistribution of the impact energy. 

A microscopic description of cluster-surface interaction and cluster re- 
arrangement on the surface is far beyond the actual simulation ability and 
the performance of local experimental probes. As a rule of thumb one can 
describe the parameters involved by dividing the kinetic energy per atom 
E/N hy the cohesive energy per atom e of the cluster without considering 
the cluster-surface interaction [5.14]. This ratio should roughly determine if 
and to what extent the cluster survives the impact. For E/N ^ e the clusters 
should survive the impact, cluster-cluster coalescence being negligible, and 
a nanocrystalline material should be formed with a granularity reminiscent 
of the precursor clusters. On the other hand, for E/N ^ e massive frag- 
mentation and coalescence is expected. Increasing further the impact energy, 
surface modifications induced by cluster impact become important and phe- 
nomena such as sputtering and implantation are predominant. In the high 
energy regimes cluster beams can be useful tools for surface processing and 
modification, as an alternative to ion beams. 



5.2 Diffusion and Coalescence of Clusters on Surfaces 

The characterization of chemical and physical adsorption, diffusion, coales- 
cence and disruption of clusters deposited on solid surfaces is important since 
these processes affect the formation and the evolution of precursors during 
the first steps in the growth of nanostructured materials. 

Cluster beam methods are particularly well suited for studying these 
aspects since they allow a good characterization of the clusters before the 
impact, moreover they can be combined to ultra high vacuum and surface 
characterization equipments. 

In an ideal experiment one would require a beam of clusters monochro- 
matic in size, with a well determined initial state in terms of structure, energy 
and momentum. The surface should be as well characterized in terms of mor- 
phology and structure, atomically clean and without defects, or with a well 
defined defect structure. During the interaction, in such an ideal experiment, 
one should be able to follow the state of both the clusters and the surface by 
detecting both the particles on the surface and the ones leaving it. 

Such an experiment is practically impossible, but the evolution of clus- 
ter beam methods on one side and the recent great achievements in surface 
physics, including local probes with atomic resolution, are producing a rapid 
evolution of this field, although a general picture is still lacking. 

In this section we will confine the discussion to a few of the most relevant 
experiments that more directly relate to the study of the early stages of 
the growth process. Other aspects such as surface modifications induced by 
cluster impact are discussed in a following section while the growing field of 
scattering experiments is not considered here since its impact on the synthesis 
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of cluster assembled and nanostructured materials can be considered, up to 
now, marginal. 

Direct observations on the dynamics of clusters on a surface challenge 
available imaging techniques with local probes. Field ion microscopy (FIM) 
and scanning tunneling microscopy (STM) and other local probes, with their 
ability to image a surface with atomic resolution, have been successfully 
used to monitor morphology and dynamics of clusters on solid surfaces. Even 
though they often represent the techniques of choice because they produce 
precious direct information, one should keep in mind their restrictions and 
limits. For example FIM cannot be adopted for large clusters because the 
imaged plane on the field ion tip has a diameter t 3 q)ically ranging between 
25 to 100 A [5.15] so that it becomes very difficult to study clusters larger 
then a few tens of A. As far as other scanning local probes are concerned, 
the typical time to acquire an image, that is the time needed for the needle 
to scan the surface area under observation, is typically too long to observe 
directly rapid diffusion processes. 

The interference between the tip of local probes with the clusters should 
be taken carefully into account too. It can disturb the aggregates and their 
dynamics on the surface, affecting the final picture to a degree that may arrive 
to the point of non-observation of the larger clusters arising from diffusion 
and aggregation [5.16]. An atomic force microscope, operated in tapping mode 
[5.17], interferes very little since the effects of displacements of the clusters 
due to the tip are reduced to a minimum but its resolution is limited (typically 
5 nm). In all cases the direct study of diffusion, aggregation and dissociation 
of the clusters, which is of great interest to understand the processes involved 
in cluster-assembled materials, is not at all an easy task. 

A series of experiments have been performed to elucidate the diffusion 
and coalescence dynamics of large antimony and gold clusters deposited at 
low energies on graphite [5.18-5.20]. A gas-aggregation source of the Sattler 
type is used to generate the antimony cluster beam characterized by two 
size distributions centered around 2300 atoms (about 5nm diameter) and 
250 atoms (2 nm diameter) respectively. The gold clusters are produced by a 
laser vaporization source forming a beam with a distribution of sizes centered 
around 250 atoms. 

The experiments are carried out on highly oriented pyrolytic graphite 
(HOPG) that is an ideal substrate for these studies since it can easily be 
cleaned by annealing in vacuum (at 500° C for a few hours) a freshly cleaved 
sample. The surface is atomically flat over large regions (larger than 2000 nm) 
separated by steps. It is then possible, as we will see in more detail below, to 
study not only the process on the flat surface but also at the steps which are 
particularly active sites for clustering. 

The morphology of the deposits is characterized as a function of the beam 
flux, the substrate temperature and the thickness of the deposits by transmis- 
sion electron microscopy (TEM), scanning electron microscopy (SEM) and 
atomic force microscopy in tapping mode (TMAFM). 
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Fig. 5.9. TEM micrograph of antimony aggregates grown on a HOPG surface with 
a beam of large cluster (2300 atoms). The particles forming the ramified islands 
have a size similar to that of the incoming clusters. (Prom [5.19]) 



Ramified islands, with a fractal shape, are observed. Figure 5.9 shows 
the features observed by a TEM micrograph on this system. The constituent 
elements (small round shaped features in the figure) are the deposited clusters 
since the size of the particles forming the islands matches the dimension of 
the clusters in the beam. This is a strong indication that the clusters do not 
fragment nor coalesce during the deposition process. These conclusions are 
coherent with what one would expect considering that the kinetic energy per 
atom in the cluster is about 5meV, well below the cohesion energy of the 
cluster [5.21]. 

TMAFM micrographs show (Fig. 5.10) very similar features confirming 
the round shape of the particles forming the island. The roundness of the 
deposited clusters can be understood if their interaction with the graphite 
is so weak that it would not affect their morphology. This is confirmed by 
molecular dynamics calculations [5.22]. 

The growth process depends on the coverage at fixed beam flux. Figure 
5.11 shows the evolution of the island density. Nucleation processes, where 
two clusters moving on the surface collide and form an island, are the most 
probable at very low coverages, giving rise to a fast increase of the number 
of islands in the first part of the graph in the figure. When the density of 
islands becomes large enough, the incoming cluster migrating on the surface 
will have an increasing probability of being captured by an already formed 
island, so that there is competition between the growth of the island and the 
increase in density of islands. 

This gives rise to the region characterized by a slower increase of the den- 
sity of islands at surface coverages between about 6% and 10%. At coverages 
above 10%, most of the incoming clusters are captured by already formed 
islands, giving rise to a pure island growth regime without the formation 





Fig. 5.10. (a) TMAFM image of a film of antimony grown from large clusters; 
(b) cross section of the clusters forming the island while at the lower right is shown 
a magnification of an island where the size of the clusters component is visible. 
(Prom [5.19]) 
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Fig. 5.11. Island density (in number of islands per cm^) as a function of the surfa'^e 
coverage. (Prom [5.19]) 
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of newer ones, so that their density becomes stationary. Finally, when the 
island-island distance becomes comparable to the linear dimensions of the 
islands (coverages of about 25-30%) , the onset of coalescence between islands 
induces a decrease of the islands density. The evolution of the morphology 
and density of islands as a function of coverage is consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that the sticking of a cluster to an island is irreversible, even though an 
intra-island mobility cannot be excluded. 

When the beam flux is increased, the major observed effect is a reduc- 
tion of the island density and a corresponding increase in their ramification. 
This behavior is consistent with a picture where the aggregation in islands is 
simultaneous with the deposition and to the diffusion of the clusters. More- 
over, the presence of a significant density of active sites (due, for example, to 
defects and contamination), which act as nucleation centers on the surface, 
can be excluded. 

The dependence of these features on the size of the incoming clusters has 
been investigated in the experiments with small cluster sizes (distributions 
in the beam centered at 250atoms/cluster). They show a clear evidence of 
coalescence between clusters. This process coexists with island formation, the 
overall shape of which does not change significantly from the case of larger 
clusters. Coalescence is demonstrated by the observation that the particles 
forming the islands have a size (3-5 nm) that is from 5 to 10 times larger than 
that of the incoming clusters. Gold clusters of similar size give rise to similar 
features showing that coalescence between small clusters is not specific to 
antimony. These major trends are confirmed by other experiments on Ag„ 
(n 300) clusters deposited on graphite [5.23]. 

The overall picture that emerges is that a growth mechanism based on a 
sort of paving of the surface is not adequate. A more realistic growth mech- 
anism should instead be based on the evidence that clusters diffuse on the 
surface while they do not always merge when they touch each other. From 
this point of view, another very interesting feature that is clear from the ex- 
periments is the existence of a sort of a “critical size for coalescence” . Clusters 
having sizes larger than the critical one do not undergo a coalescence process 
at their encounter. On the contrary, if even only one of the colliding clus- 
ters has a size smaller than the critical one they will merge forming a larger 
particle. 

It is interesting to note that the critical size corresponds roughly to the size 
of the supported clusters forming the islands [5.24]. Even though a complete 
understanding of this feature is not available, an indication of a possible 
interpretation has been proposed. The existence of such a critical size could 
be related to a liquid-solid transition of the cluster that, as is well known 
depends strongly on its size. Liquid-like clusters can easily coalesce and in so 
doing will grow up to the critical size for becoming solid. Further collisions will 
not cause any coalescence because solid clusters have a much lower propensity 
to merge. Unfortunately the available data do not give enough information 
to definitely confirm this interpretation. 
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These experimental observations have been compared with a detailed 
model including deposition, diflFusion and cluster aggregation (DDA mod- 
els), which could answer basic questions concerning the diffusion dynamics of 
the clusters, the mobility of the islands, the microscopic diffusion mechanisms 
and which are the factors governing the coalescence of clusters [5.25-5.29]. 

The DDA model proposed by Jensen et al [5.26] assumes the following 
mechanisms for the three relevant processes. The deposition occurs with a 
flux F at random positions on the surface; at every diflFusion time r all the par- 
ticles are chosen randomly and move by one diameter in random directions; 
the aggregation in islands occurs when two clusters occupy neighboring sites. 
Further assumptions, more or less implicit in the model, regard the sticking 
coefficient that is assumed to be 1 between both two clusters and each cluster 
and the surface. Furthermore, there is assumed to be no cluster dissociation 
from the island nor diffusion along the island border while no coalescence is 
assumed to occur between clusters. The diffusive motion is Brownian. These 
hypotheses are supported, or indirectly confirmed, by the mentioned exper- 
imental observations and the temperature dependence of the morphology of 
the islands. 

The model defines the normalized flux ^ as the number of clusters de- 
posited per site per diffusion time: 
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where F is the flux per unit time per unit area, and d is the average diameter 
of the incident clusters. The cluster diffusion coefficient D is given by 
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and the maximum density of islands (saturation density) Nisi the model 
becomes a function of the normalized flux: 
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From the comparison with experiments the parameter \ is determined to 
be 0.36 [5.19]. From (5.2), (5.3) and (5.4), the expression for the diffusion 
coefficient assumes the form: 
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From (5.5) and the experimental dependence of Nis\ as a function of the 
temperature, the cluster diffusion coeflScient can be studied. 

As shown in Fig. 5.12 the diffusion is very rapid on the graphite surface 
in spite of the large size of clusters. The reason for this should be sought in 
the interaction with the substrate. The mobility on other surfaces is in fact 
much smaller as has been demonstrated by similar experiments dealing with 
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Fig. 5.12. Temperature dependence of the diffusion coefficient of Sb 23 oo (o) and 
Au 25 o (•) clusters on the surface of HOPG. The full lines represent the correspond- 
ing best fitted Arrhenius plots: for Sb 2300 , Ea = 0.7eV and Do = 10"^ cm^s"^ while 
for Au Eg, = 0.5 eV and Do = 10^ cm^s~^. (Prom [5.20]) 



gold clusters on KCl and with silver clusters on silver [5.30,5.31]. For these 
systems the diffusion coefficients are up to 6 orders of magnitude smaller. 

The results of the analysis of these experiments can be summarized in 
the following way. Large antimony clusters (2300 atoms) are very mobile on 
the graphite surface and, when they collide, do not coalesce to form a larger 
aggregate. In the case of the smaller clusters (250 atoms), both gold and 
antimony, coalescence becomes probable. Cluster diffusion appears to be a 
thermally activated process with large values of Dq (up to 10"^ cm^s“^). The 
island formed by the collision of two clusters is not mobile even if it is formed 
by two small clusters and its size is about 500 atoms, which is much smaller 
than the large antimony clusters (2300 atoms) that, instead, appears to be 
very mobile. 

These features strongly support the picture of a cluster moving as a quasi- 
rigid structure and seriously question the validity of a mechanism of cluster 
diffusion as resulting from the combined sequence of “atomic” movements 
of the cluster constituents as proposed by the “periphery diffusion” and 
“evaporation-condensation” models [5.30]. The fractal shape of the islands 
can be explained by the combined effect of irreversible sticking of the incom- 
ing clusters on the islands and the very low probability of coalescence. 
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The dynamics of silver clusters produced by a gas- aggregation source, ion- 
ized by a hot-cathode plasma, size selected (ranging from 50 to 250 atoms) 
by a Wien filter and deposited on a surface of HOPG is reported in [5.32]. As 
in the experiments examined before, the results show clearly the formation 
of ramified islands but with the remarkable feature that they are formed by 
particles with a narrow size distribution centered around 14 nm that the au- 
thors define as “universal” diameter. This is a feature that does not depend 
on the size of the incoming clusters and it implies a coalescence process of 
at least 100-500 of them (the estimated size is in excess of 20000 atoms). 
The mechanism behind this behavior should depend on the strain that par- 
ticles larger then 14 nm will suffer because of the large lattice mismatch with 
the surface structure. The formation of strained islands have been predicted 
by molecular dynamics calculations on Ag clusters absorbed on the Pt(lll) 
surface, where the interatomic potential constrains the Ag atoms to sit in 
registry with the platinum lattice [5.33]. 

The very important role played by defects and, in particular, by atomic 
steps in coalescence process on surfaces is also investigated [5.34]. To this 
end a Knudsen source is used producing small or no clusters at all to form 
nanostructures induced by the surface diflFusion at the steps at submonolayer 
regimes. A sequence of SEM micrograph shows the coalescence at the atomic 
defects present on a HOPG surface. For low deposition rates, clusters grow 
only at the atomic steps with a narrow size distribution centered around 
10 nm. Figure 5.13 shows an SEM micrograph where steps of the graphite 
surface decorated by the formed clusters are clearly visible. Clusters show 



Fig. SEM micrograph of Ag clusters 
formed on HOPG. The surface has been 
exposed to Ag vapors for 2 s at a rate of 
2 X 10^^cm“^s”^ at a surface tempera- 
ture of 118 °C. (From [5.34].) The missing 
elements in the second chain from the top 
are probably the ones appearing over the 
terraces that have diffused away from the 
step where the chain is formed 
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the tendency to align along the surface steps in a quasi-unidimensional chain. 
The diffusion processes of the clusters depend on the type of defects acting 
as strong localization centers of the growing clusters. 

Kern and co-workers [5.35] have studied the energy dependence of the 
interaction of silver clusters with the Pt(lll) surface and the feasibility of 
deposition of size selected clusters to synthesize nanostructured materials. 
The preparation and selection of a beam of clusters of a specific size (7 and 19 
atoms in the specific case) is achieved by a sputtering source and a quadrupole 
mass selection filter [5.36]. Ultraclean conditions and an STM in situ guaran- 
tee results free from spurious effects due to contamination. Since the kinetic 
energy range achievable does not allow to work in a regime free from surface 
damage and cluster disruption, experiments are also carried out by covering 
the surface by a layer of Ar that acts as a buffer that allows a “soft” slow 
down of the clusters. 

In order to characterize the specific features of cluster deposition, the 
authors compare these results to the thermal growth of islands arising from 
the deposition of atoms of Ag deposited on the surface. 

The nanoaggregates formed by deposition of Agy clusters look very dif- 
ferent: the atoms give rise to strongly ramified structures while the clusters 
produce very compact islands. 

The deposition on the clean surface is carried out at low temperatures 
(80-90 K) where the island structures are stable and localized. An interest- 
ing aspect is that the imaged islands are always 2D (one atom thickness) even 
when the precursors are 3D clusters. This behavior is due to the strong inter- 
action with the Pt surface where the absorption energy is sufficient to activate 
the transformation of morphology. When the temperature of the surface is 
increased over room temperature, the nanostructures formed are annealed 
and the deposited silver condenses at the step edges of the Pt surface. The 
annealing of the structures grown by the evaporated atomic Ag is complete 
(Ostwald ripening [5.37]) while some of the nanostructures produced by clus- 
ter deposition remain. This is due to the combined effect of surface damaging 
and fragmentation induced by the kinetic energy of the cluster. 

In fact, the direct landing on the clean surface of Agr clusters with 20 eV 
energy (i.e. 2.9 eV per atom) produce surface defects that act as pinning 
centers for the diffusing atoms formed by the partial fragmentation of some of 
the impinging clusters. Such defects stabilize the nanoaggregates that would 
be stable and not mobile on the surface even at room temperature so that 
they do not anneal. 

Depositions of Agy clusters at the same beam kinetic energy but through 
an adsorbed Ar buffer (about 10 monolayers thick) will give rise to nanoaggre- 
gates with the same morphology. The experiment is carried out by adsorbing 
the Ar buffer layer before the exposure to the cluster beam at about 25 K. Af- 
ter the deposition of the clusters the surface is annealed at 90 K temperature 
where the Ar buffer layer evaporates and the resulting surface can be directly 
imaged by the in situ STM. The interesting result is that, when brought to 
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300 K, the silver aggregates anneal completely without leaving any traces of 
nanoaggregates. This leads to the conclusion that no defects or fragmentation 
of clusters is produced: soft landing of clusters, via energy dissipation into a 
rare gas buffer layer, seems to be a viable technique to deposit clusters on 
surfaces. 

Another interesting conclusion is that the growth of nanostructures can 
be stabilized by controlling the density of defects on the surface. The kinetic 
energy of leVatom“^ is established as the limit over which the damaging 
and dissociation effects become sizable. 

The state of the art of cluster beams-surface interaction shows a field that 
is still in its infancy but already demonstrates how promising it is in terms 
of processes and regimes. Cluster beams will play a crucial role in gaining 
a better understanding of the related phenomena and this is a critical step 
to control the early stages of the growth process. Major progress in this 
direction will produce important steps forward in the direction of producing 
nanostructured films with tailored properties. 



5.3 Low-Energy Deposition 

Nanostructured materials can be described as consisting of two structural 
components: a crystalline one formed by small single crystals on a scale rang- 
ing from a few to roughly one hundred nanometers, and an intercrystalline 
component which is formed by boundaries between the crystallites. This com- 
ponent is characterized by a reduced atomic density and interatomic spacing, 
deviating from those of a perfect crystal lattice [5.38,5.39]. 

Prom this point of view nanostructured materials lie in a region between 
crystalline and amorphous solids showing properties common to both states. 
Moreover, they also display unique features which are related to confinement 
and interface effects. Confinement effects are due to the fact that electronic 
and vibrational excitations have characteristic lengths comparable to the di- 
ameter of the crystallites. In this case substantial modifications of the phonon 
density of states and of the electronic structure should be expected (see be- 
low). Interface effects, due to the large number of grain boundaries, affect 
the mechanical properties of the material; the high porosity can also have a 
strong influence on the catalytic properties. 

Among different production methods [5.38], cluster beam deposition is 
particularly suitable for the synthesis of thin films, layered and composite 
structures. With this technique it should be possible to control the degree 
of crystallinity of the film without any thermal treatment, the size and the 
density of the embedded particles in case of composite structures. 

The growth of films via low-energy cluster beam deposition can be viewed 
as a random stacking of particles as for ballistic deposition [5.40]: the result- 
ing material is characterized by a low density compared to that of films 
assembled atom by atom and it shows different degrees of order depending 
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on the scale of observation. The characteristic length scales are determined 
by cluster dimensions and by their fate after deposition: clusters in beams 
are characterized by a finite mass distribution and by the presence of several 
isomers with different stabilities and reactivities. Once on the substrate sta- 
ble clusters can survive while reactive isomers can coalesce to form a more 
disordered phase. The physico-chemical properties of nanostructured films 
depends on the coexistence of different characteristic lengths and on their 
interplay: this constitutes the pecuharity of these systems. 

The characterization of nanostructured materials is performed with tech- 
niques that also have typical length scales. This makes the interpretation of 
the results more delicate and should encourage a multi-technique approach to 
the study of cluster-assembled materials (see Chap. 6). Concerning the effects 
of localization, neutron scattering or resonant inelastic nuclear gamma-ray 
scattering are very effective to characterize the phonon density of state of 
a material, unfortunately they require bulk quantities of the sample often 
difficult to obtain with cluster beams [5.41]. Electronic spectroscopies can be 
elemental sensitive on a very short scale (atomic), on the other hand their 
lateral resolution is not sufficient to separate the contribution of individual 
clusters. 

Local probe microscopies have already been discussed for the character- 
ization of low-coverage cluster layers; for cluster-assembled materials in the 
ballistic regime, the roughness of the films and their fragility make the use of 
these probes quite difficult. In particular, AFM should be used in non-contact 
modes in order to avoid modifying the sample [5.42]. 

Raman and Brillouin spectroscopy can provide information about the con- 
finement of phonons on a scale range up to hundreds of nanometers. These 
techniques can be very useful for the characterization of nanostructured ma- 
terials, as we will discuss in the following, however, they should always be 
coupled with other diagnostic techniques to extract unambigous information 
on confinement and particle size distribution. 

5.3.1 Cluster Networks and Porous Films 

Semiconductor Clusters. Semiconductor-based nanocrystalline materials 
are the subject of considerable interest driven by their optical and electronic 
properties [5.43]. Group IV-based structures, for example, consisting of Ge 
and Si nanocrystals embedded in matrices or free-standing, exhibit visible 
photoluminescence that is sensitively dependent on the particle size and size 
distributions [5.44-5.47]. Despite the efforts devoted to the characterization 
of these systems and to their electronic structures, many aspects remain 
to be clarified. The confinement of elementary excitations in semiconductor 
nanocrystals has a strong influence on the photoluminescence behavior and 
more generally on their linear and non linear optical properties [5.48]. For an 
unambiguous characterization of the role played by structure and dimensions 
in determining the quantum confinement effects, it is necessary to combine 
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the preparation of well characterized nanostructures with the ability to follow 
their evolution along the different steps of the synthetic routes. 

A wide variety of techniques have been used to produce semiconductor 
nanocrystals including: gas evaporation [5.49, 5.50], rf magnetron sputter- 
ing [5.44,5.51-5.54], chemical vapor deposition [5.55], chemical reduction 
of metastable species [5.56-5.59], oxide reduction in zeolite [5.60], inorganic 
solution-phase synthetic routes [5.61], ion implantation and annealing [5.62]. 
Molecular and cluster beam deposition have also been proposed [5.63-5.65]. 

Among these different synthetic routes, CBD may be very interesting for 
the production of samples characterized by single-sized particles or assemblies 
of particles with a well defined size distribution. Moreover, it may also allow 
control over the crystalline state of the particles and on their interaction with 
the embedding matrices. 

Ge particles are prepared by ionized cluster beam deposition, however, no 
attempt has been made to correlate the cluster beam characteristics with the 
deposited particles. The lack of any reliable beam characterization in terms 
of cluster mass distribution (see below) makes it very difficult to draw general 
conclusions on the effectiveness of this technique. 

The situation concerning silicon is different. Since CBD seems to allow a 
good control over particle sizes and shapes it may offer some advantages in the 
preparation of nanocrystalline samples over more conventional techniques for 
the preparation of porous silicon which are based on electrochemical etching 
or plasma enhanced chemical vapor deposition from an rf discharge of silane 
[5.43]. 

An intense source of silicon particles has been realized by Ebrecht and 
co-workers. Silicon cluster molecular beams are produced by using a gas- 
flow reactor where SiH 4 is decomposed by continuous or pulsed CO 2 laser 
irradiation [5.66-5.68]. A schematic view of the beam apparatus and typical 
mass spectra are shown in Fig. 5.14 and Fig. 5.15, respectively. 
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Fig. 5.15. TOP mass spec- 
tra of Si clusters taken at 
different delays between the 
reaction-driving laser and the 
ionizing laser. (Prom [5.66]) 



As discussed in Chap. 3, the mass distribution of the produced clusters 
depends on the residence time in the reaction zone (Fig. 5.15). A mechanical 
velocity selector can thus select a specific mean size of cluster distribution, 
allowing the synthesis of nanocrystalline films characterized by different pre- 
cursor dimensions. 

Raman spectroscopy has been used to obtain the structural characteriza- 
tion of the nanocrystalline films. The Raman spectrum of crystalline silicon 
is characterized by a n, optical phonon at 521 cm ^ with a natural width of 
« 3.5 cm“^ [5.69,5.70]. In amorphous silicon the q 0 selection rule does not 
apply and the Raman spectrum resembles the phonon density of states with 
a broad peak centered around 480 cm“^. Samples characterized by incom- 
plete or incipient crystallization, show a Raman spectrum which is somehow 
intermediate between the two extreme cases: a broadening and red-shift of 
the 521 cm~^ peak is observed together with the appearance of a broad fea- 
ture around 480 cm“^ [5.70]. Microcrystalline silicon films, characterized by 
a grain size of the order of a few tens of nanometers, show a similar behav- 
ior with the lineshape and red-shift of the 521 cm~^ line depending on the 
crystallite size. 

Figure 5.16 shows the size distributions and Raman spectra of nanocrys- 
talline films produced with CBD, compared with a c-Si(lll) spectrum [5.68]. 

These results are in good agreement with theoretical models of small 
Si particles [5.69], the mean cluster size, extracted from fitting of Raman 
spectra, indicates that the size distribution in the beam is not substantially 
changed after deposition. 

By analogy with porous silicon, the nanocrystalline films luminesce with 
a luminescence peak shifting to higher energies as the particle diameter de- 
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Fig. 5.16. Raman spectra of cluster-assembled silicon films with different size dis- 
tribution. The size distribution for the top spectrum is peaked at 4.63 nm and for 
the middle one at 7.03 nm. The bottom spectrum is that of c-Si(lll). (Prom [5.68]) 



creases. The agreement is only qualitative since the cluster deposited films 
luminesce at considerably shorter wavelength. This behavior could be ex- 
plained by considering the shape of the particles (round-shaped compared to 
rod-like structures of porous silicon). 

The absence of coalescence is in agreement with similar Raman and pho- 
toluminescence results on Si particles embedded in a Si02 matrix [5.47]. For 
very small clusters {d <2 nm) the quantum confinement model cannot be 
applied and the interpretation of Raman and PL spectra becomes difficult 
without an independent determination of the cluster size distribution. 

Silicon thin films have also been deposited using a cluster size distribu- 
tion peaked at very small masses (< 100 monomers per cluster) [5.71,5.72] 
(Fig. 5.17). 

The Raman spectra are comparable with those of a disordered phase that 
can be accounted for by the presence of very small particles, however, the 
luminescence spectra are typical of particles with diameter between 3 and 
5nm [5.68]. Some of the observed features can be attributed to the pres- 
ence of particles with a structure different from that of bulk silicon, however, 
experiments using different cluster distributions in the beam should be per- 
formed to confirm this hypothesis [5.72]. 

Carbon Clusters. The assembling of nanocrystalline carbon thin films by 
cluster beam deposition has been investigated both experimentally and the- 
oretically [5.24,5.73-5.75]. The control of beam parameters such as the ki- 
netic energy, is expected to give the possibility of tuning the sp^/sp^ ratio of 
the film by analogy with other deposition techniques. Moreover, the control 
on the cluster size distribution should allow the introduction of nanoscopic 
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Fig. 5.17. Block diagram of the cliister beam deposition apparatus used for silicon 
cluster deposition. (Prom [5.72]) 



structures (chains, fullerene-like units, etc.) otherwise difficult to create by 
assembling the film atom by atom. Novel structural and functional proper- 
ties should be displayed by film retaining some of the cluster characteris- 
tics [5.76,5.77]. 

Nano crystalline carbon thin film can be produced by depositing clus- 
ter beams generated by plasma cluster sources. Melinon and co-workers 
[5. 20, 5. 24] have characterized the structural and mechanical properties of films 
obtained with a LVCS at different operating conditions which should corre- 
spond to different cluster mass distributions. The observation of mass spectra 
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peaked at C 205 Ceo and C 900 are interpreted as an indication of different size 
distributions, however, a systematic characterization of the cluster beams is 
not reported by taking into account the residence time of the clusters in the 
source. 

Low-density films (~ lgcm~^), characterized by a granular structure on 
a scale of several tens of nanometers, show Raman spectra evolving from 
a graphitic character when large clusters (C900) are used, to an amorphous 
character as the cluster size distribution is reduced to a few tens of atoms 
per cluster [5.24]. 

Raman spectroscopy can be used to characterize the sp^/sp^ presence 
in carbonaceous materials on a nanometer scale, however the ratio between 
three-fold and four-fold coordinated carbon atoms cannot be inferred solely 
from Raman spectra, unless one uses ultraviolet excitation sources [5.78]. 
Melinon and co-workers have assumed, from Raman spectra taken with exci- 
tation at 532 nm, that films formed with small clusters have an sp^ character 
due to the formation of diamond-like phase by the assembling of cage-like C 20 
clusters. Unfortunately, the available experimental evidence does not support 
this hypothesis. Despite the uncertainty on the final film structures, these 
studies showed the existence of a “memory effect” that is the dependence 
of the final structure of the film from the mass distribution of the precursor 
clusters. 

Nanostructured carbon films can also be deposited using cluster beams 
produced by a pulsed discharge source (see Chap. 3) [5.73,5.74]. 

The characterization of cluster mass distributions and charge states in 
the beam, as a function of the source parameters, has been performed with a 
linear time-of-fiight mass spectrometer. Neutral clusters are ionized with the 
fourth harmonic (266 nm) of a Nd:YAG laser. Cluster fluxes are characterized 
with a quartz microbalance and with a Faraday cup. In Fig. 5.18 a typical 
mass spectrum of neutral carbon clusters is shown: the mass distribution is 
peaked around 800 atoms per cluster, with contributions from aggregates up 
to about 2500 atoms per cluster. 

The center of mass of the size distribution and charge state are strongly 
influenced by the presence of the thermalization cavity. The clusters residence 
time depends on parameters such as the pressure reached in the cavity, its 
volume, and the conductance of the nozzle. The spectrum in Fig. 5.18 has 
been recorded with a delay time Tj between the arc discharge and the laser 
ionization of 1100 ps. This delay is the convolution of the residence time of 
the cluster in the source with the time necessary for the cluster to reach 
the TOF mass spectrometer. Mass spectra can be recorded for a very wide 
range of Td (several milliseconds), showing that the center of mass of the 
size distribution is slightly influenced by the residence time. For very large 
Td , although clusters of several thousands of carbon atoms contribute to the 
mass spectra, no substantial changes in the position of the center of mass of 
size distribution are observed. The spectrum in Fig. 5.18 takes into account 
all the spectra produced up to Td = 15 ms after the discharge. 
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Fig. 5.18. Typical mass distribution of carbon clusters produced by a pulsed arc 
source. (Prom [5.73]) 



Using a deposition rate of several nmmin"^ and kinetic energies of a 
fraction of eV per atom, porous films with a density and a porosity similar 
to those reported in [5.24] are produced (Figs. 5.19 and 5.20). 

Visible and UV Raman spectra show that films deposited with large clus- 
ters are characterized by the presence of a high number of distorted sp^ bonds 




Fig. 5.19. Schematic view of the apparatus for thin film deposition. (Prom [5.73]) 
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Fig. 5.20. SEM micrographs of nano- 
crystaUine carbon films. (A) low-mag- 
nification micrograph of the surface. 
(B) and (C) high magnification micro- 
graphs of a section of the film. (Prom 
[5.73]) 



(Fig. 5.21), whereas when depositing small clusters (few tens of atoms) sp^ 
and sp coordination is present. These results are in qualitative agreement 
with XPS measurements, although photoemission spectroscopy is sensitive 
to a scale smaller than that of Raman. For large clusters, optical spectra con- 
firm the disordered sp^ structure and show the presence of a gap of 0.6 eV. 

Although Raman spectroscopy is a powerful tool for studying the struc- 
ture of carbon-based materials, the information is restricted to the scale of 
a few nanometers. Experimental characterization and theoretical modeling 
of cluster-assembled granular materials have to face the problem of cluster 
coalescence and of their organization in structures spanning length scales 
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Fig. 5.21. Raman spectrum of a 
film deposited at room tempera- 
ture on a silicon substrate. (Prom 
[5.73]) 



from the nanometer up to the micrometer. The different structures in which 
the precursor clusters are organized needs experimental probes sensitive to 
the different length scales typical of intra-cluster and inter-cluster interac- 
tions. In order to study the organization of clusters on a scale of hundreds 
of nanometers, which is the typical scale of thermally excited long wave- 
length acoustic phonons, Brillouin light scattering can be used [5.80]. Films 
of graphite [5.81], polycrystalline diamond [5.82], diamond-like a-C:H [5.83], 
Ceo (fullerite) [5.84], and phototransformed Ceo [5.85] have also been stud- 
ied by Brillouin scattering. Usually this spectroscopic technique is applied 
to homogeneous compact films with perfect (atomically fiat) surfaces and 
buried interfaces. Particularly challenging is the attempt at obtaining and 
interpreting Brillouin spectra of films with a rough surface and/or a gran- 
ular or porous structure. The extraction from the spectroscopic data of the 
elastic properties of these systems can be based only partially on what is 
known in the case of good films and a complete theory is still lacking. Prom 
Brillouin spectra the elastic properties of the material can be extracted with 
a higher accuracy compared to nanoindentation measurements which require 
a complex analysis and a careful interpretation [5.86]. 

Thick films (thickness > 0.8 pm) and thin films (thickness ~ 0.1 pm) have 
been examined [5.80,5.87]. In thick films only damped bulk acoustic phonons 
with a typical wavelength Aph of the order of 170nm have been detected, 
giving rise to coherent Brillouin scattering of laser light [5.88]. This indicates 
that for a length d> Aph the films can be modeled as a continuum with trans- 
lational invariance and eflFective elastic constants although structural disorder 
at smaller scales scatters the phonons significantly. The presence of a rather 
strong central peak in the spectra may be ascribed to non propagating (over- 
damped), or to confined vibrational excitations within the films, probably 
connected with different characteristic correlation lengths less than d. The 
most damped bulk acoustic phonons may be coupled to the confined modes 
by a relaxation mechanism. 
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In thick films, a broad peak is clearly visible at about 17 GHz together with 
a strong central peak about 10 GHz wide. Varying the incidence angle 6 does 
not shift the peak position in frequency: a behavior typical of bulk phonon 
peaks. The 17 GHz peak has been attributed to the bulk longitudinal acoustic 
phonon of the film material. This attribution is also supported a posteriori 
by the numerical value of the elastic moduli of thin films which agree with 
their graphitic-like structure as determined by Raman spectroscopy [5.87]. 

In Fig. 5.22, the surface Brillouin spectrum of a thin (100 nm thick) film 
is shown for an incidence angle of 0 = 50°. At least three peaks are clearly 
visible below the transverse threshold of the silicon surface, superimposed on 
a central peak which is not wide enough to be the silicon one [5.87]. 




Fig. 5.22. Surface Brillouin spectrum 



All these peaks exhibit the characteristic surface frequency variation with 
the incidence angle although being anomalously broad with respect to normal 
surface peaks. Fitting the spectral shifts of the resonances in the theoretical 
spectra to experimental data, the effective elastic constants of the films were 
obtained. The shear modulus and the bulk modulus turned out to be respec- 
tively 4.0 GPa and B 3.67 GPa, corresponding to a Poisson’s ratio u 
of about 0.10. 

The numerical value of /i is in the range of the C44 elastic constant of 
hexagonal crystalline graphite (C44 = 2-5 GPa) and equals the value of its 
shear modulus along the C axis as reported in [5.89,5.90]. This last result 
can be compared with Raman measurements [5.73,5.74] which point out the 
mainly sp^ carbon bonding present in the disordered granular structure of the 
films on a nanometer scale. Yet the film material is not elastically identical 
to nanocrystalline graphite: in fact the values of B (and, consequently, i/) are 
significantly different [5.89,5.90]. 
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Metallic Clusters. Memory effects are also observed in metallic nanocrys- 
talline films. For these systems an important factor influencing the properties 
of the film is cluster mobility on the substrate, as can be seen in the case of an- 
timony and bismuth films deposited using gas-aggregation sources [5.14,5.91]. 
The structure of Sb films depends on the precursors used: for small SAn clus- 
ters {N < 300), the deposited film crystallizes when the percolation threshold 
is exceeded, while the size of the supported clusters varies with the deposition 
rate [5.92]. For large SAn {N > 1000), the films are amorphous even when 
the percolation threshold is exceeded, in contrast to films deposited from 
molecular precursors [5.14]. The behavior of films grown with large clusters 
may be explained in terms of low mobility and low coalescence of the aggre- 
gates favoring the growth of the film as a filling of a random network in a 
percolation model. TEM analysis of the film morphology reveals a random 
stacking of incident clusters which form a low-density network. The critical 
percolation threshold thickness for electrical conduction is significantly lower 
for cluster- assembled films compared to traditional ones. 

BIn clusters show a different behavior with an increase of the percolation 
thickness compared to standard Bi films. This may be explained by assuming 
a high mobility of Bi^ clusters, comparable with Bi molecules [5.91]. 

Beams of covalent clusters have been produced and deposited on vari- 
ous substrates, the resulting films have been characterized in their structural 
and functional properties. Supported particles observed by TEM show a dis- 
tribution peaked around 4 and 3nm for Ni and Co, respectively, indicating 
coalescence of the incident clusters. XPS and Rutherford backscattering on 
films protected with an a-C layer, indicate the presence of a significant oxygen 
contamination of the films. The presence of oxygen can be due to contamina- 
tions in the LVS and/or in the deposition chamber (pressure during deposi- 
tion at 10"^ Torr). X-ray grazing incidence scattering reveals the presence of 
fee phases for both Ni and Co, while the presence of oxygen in the particles 
increases the interatomic distances of the outer atomic shells as suggested by 
extended x-ray absorption fine structure (EXAFS) measurements. 

The magnetic properties of these composite films have been characterized, 
however, the interpretation of the influence of the particle nanostructure is 
not straightforward: size distribution, departures form ordered structures, 
surface oxidation, and particle concentration affect the individual and col- 
lective magnetic response. Unfortunately, these parameters are not yet con- 
trolled to the extent of allowing unequivocal interpretation of the experimen- 
tal results and comparison between samples deposited with different sources. 
Squid magnetization measurements on Fe, Ni, and Co clusters show a bulk- 
like behavior of the magnetization for Fe, a strongly reduced value for Ni and 
an increasing one for Co [5.93,5.94]. The behavior of thick (100 nm) Co clus- 
ter films can be interpreted in the framework of a random anisotropy model 
where the correlation length of the local anisotropy axes is the mean radius 
of the grains [5.20]. 
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5.3.2 Composite Nanocrystalline Materials 

Cluster beams seem to offer several advantages for the production of com- 
posite materials by embedding the aggregates in a matrix. The dispersion of 
clusters in a codeposited matrix limits the particle coalescence and preserves 
the original size distribution. Homogeneous dispersion of embedded clusters 
can be obtained with a size distribution which is independent of particle con- 
centration, in contrast to systems prepared by precipitation [5.20]. A large 
variety of materials can be chosen for the cluster-matrix complex. 

Composite films of cobalt clusters embedded in various matrices (Ag, 
SiOx, Cu) have been deposited by a LVCS and a pleisma gas-aggregation 
source [5.20,5.95]. Co clusters with a mean diameter of 3 nm embedded in Ag 
and SiOx show, for concentration below 25%, a superparamagnetic behavior. 
At larger concentrations the onset of a ferromagnetically ordered state is 
observed [5.20]. 

Haberland and co-workers [5.95] have deposited cobalt clusters in a cop- 
per matrix at different size distributions and concentrations. Magnetic x-ray 
circular dichroism has been used to measure the room temperature magneti- 
zation of the clusters, showing a dependence on cluster size and concentration. 
All the samples show, however, a considerably lower magnetization compared 
to a cobalt thin film up to magnetic fields of 4 T. This behavior may be a sig- 
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Fig. 5.23. Optical absorption 
spectra (absorption coefficient K 
versus photon energy E) obtained 
in 50 nm thick films of gold clus- 
ters (Au 25 o) in a LiF matrix. 
(From [5.20]) 
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nature of an antiferromagnetic coupling of the clusters favored by the onset 
of a superexchange mechanism. 

Deviations from a bulk-like behavior is shown by Fe clusters highly diluted 
in an Ag matrix produced by sputter-gas aggregation [5.96], or codeposition 
of cluster beams from a plasma aggregation source [5.97,5.98]. Clusters with 
a size distribution centered around 1.1 nm show a mutual interaction and 
a superparamagnetic behavior above a temperature of 100 K. A significant 
dependence of the magnetic moment per atom is also observed in agreement 
to the reports on free iron clusters [5.99]. 

The control of size distribution and volumic fraction achievable with clus- 
ter beam co-deposition is of interest for the synthesis of optical nanostruc- 
tures. Au and In clusters co-deposited with various matrix materials (SiOx, 
LiF, MgF 2 ) maintain a narrow size distribution at concentrations lower than 
10%, whereas at larger concentrations cluster coalescence is observed [5.20]. 
Optical absorption spectra show a dependence on the volumic fraction of the 
embedded particles (Fig. 5.23). 

5.4 High-Energy Deposition 

5.4.1 Implantation, Sputtering, Etching 

As already suggested by simulations, the impact processes of energetic clus- 
ters are substantially different from those of monomer ions. Experiments 
conducted by Beuheler and co-workers [5.100,5.101] have shown that kinetic 
energy is deposited at rates higher than predicted from classical two-body 
interaction stopping power theory. The sputtering yield is much higher com- 
pared to that observed with monomer ions; this is explained as being due to 
lateral sputtering effects. In Fig. 5.24 it is shown the angular dependence of 




Fig. 5.24. Angular distribution of atoms sputtered from Si substrates due to normal 
incidence bombardment by 20 keV Araooo cluster ions and monomer Ar beam. (Prom 
[5.102]) 
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sputtered atoms due to incident cluster ions showing different characteristics 
compared to the case of monomer ion bombardment. The mechanism caus- 
ing this angular distribution may be the interaction of semi-spherical shock 
waves generated by cluster impact. Molecular dynamics simulations support 
this view [5.102]. 

Dissociation of cluster molecules due to the high energy impact, can also 
promote chemical reactions between the molecules and the target material, 
leading to the formation of volatile species and assisting the physical erosion 
of the target (Fig. 5.25) [5.103]. 
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Fig. 5.25. Schematic view of 
crater formation by reactive 
sputtering induced by high- 
energy cluster impact. (From 
[5.103]) 



Yamada and co-workers [5.2,5.104-5.107] have investigated the damage 
induced by gas cluster ion bombardment with particular attention to sput- 
tering and implantation. Si (100) samples have been irradiated with 30 kV 
Ar clusters (mean size 150 atoms) ion beam of 335 p A corresponding to 
an estimated fluence of 0.7 x 10^^ — > 1.5 x 10^^ clusters cm~^. Rutherford 
backscattering spectra show the formation of an amorphous Si layer of ~5 
nm thickness. A small portion of Ar atoms arriving on the surface (~0.1%) 
is implanted corresponding to 1 x 10^^ Ar atoms cm~^. Bombardment with 
30 keV, 1.3 X 10^^ Ar monomers resulted in an implantation of 1.8 x 10^^. 
Strong smoothing effects induced by cluster beams on a Au film surface have 
also been observed. 

When compared to monomer ion bombardment at normal incidence, clus- 
ter ion bombardment produces smoother surfaces: Cu surfaces bombarded 
with 20 keV Ar cluster to a dose of 8 x 10^^ ions cm“^ show a reduction of sur- 
face roughness to 1.3 nm from the original of 5.8 nm. In the case of monomer 
Ar ion bombardment (1.2 x 10^® ionscrn"^), the obtained final roughness is 
4.9 nm (Fig. 5.26). 
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Ar monomer ion bombardment {Ra=4.9nm) Ar cluster ion bombardment (Ra=l Jnm) 
Dose=K2x 10** ions/cm^ at 20keV Dose of 8^ 1 O'* ions/cm^ at 20keV 

Fig. 5.26. AFM images of Cu deposited Si substrate before and after sputtering. 
(Prom [5.102]) 



The smoothing effect is explained in terms of lateral sputtering, as sug- 
gested by numerical simulations [5.108], however, other mechanisms such as 
redeposition of ejected particles cannot be completely ruled out [5.109]. 

The dependence of sputtering yields upon the atomic number of the target 
material is reported in Fig. 5.27. 

The etching of Si and Si02 by SFe cluster ions shows the ability of ener- 
getic clusters to perform anisotropic etching. Very high sputtering yields can 
be achieved with cluster beams that allow the realization of patterns which 
are difficult to prepare with conventional plasma etching techniques based on 
fluorine plasma (Fig. 5.28) [5.3]. 

Henkes and Krevet [5.110] have characterized the sputtering yield depen- 
dence on energy and current density for copper with a cluster beam of 1000 
CO 2 of mean size. Increasing the cluster energy from 155 keV to 250 keV 
caused the copper sputter rate to increase three-fold, while the secondary 
electron/ion coefficient increases from 23 to 35. With the parameters used, 
the sputtering yield was not sensitive to current density. The dependence on 
target material for an ion current of 20 nA is reported in Table 5.1 [5.110]. 

The experimental erosion data do not show any correlation with parame- 
ters such as hardness or melting point of the material as would be the case if 
the sputtering by clusters were to work via cratering or evaporation respec- 
tively. 
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Fig. 5.27. Dependence 
upon atomic number of 
sputtering yield due to 
20 keV Ar cluster ions 
and monomer ions. Reac- 
tive sputtering yield of Si, 
W and Cu due to SFe 
cluster ion beam bom- 
bardment is also shown. 
(From [5.102]) 
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Fig. 5.28. Dose dependence of sput- 
tered depth in Si and Si02 bom- 
barded with SFe clusters. (From 
[5.102]) 



Table 5.1. Erosion rate of different materials using cluster ions. (From [5.110]) 



Materials 


Erosion rate 
(nmh“i) 


Materials 


Erosion rate 


Tungsten 


0.97 


Copper 


7.73 


Aluminum 


3.86 


Magnesium 


8.59 


Nickel 


4.42 


Silver 


11.6 


Tanatalum 


4.80 


Silicon 


19.3 


Sapphire 


4.83 


PMMA 


100.0 


Diamond 


6.65 
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Damage, and in particular crater formation, by energetic ion cluster 
bombardment is reported for different surfaces (sapphire, silicon, graphite) 
[5.106,5.107,5.111]. For example, carbon clusters show an increased defect 
production for cluster sizes larger than six [5.112], fullerenes produce a higher 
defect density on silicon compared to carbon monomers [5.111]. 

In cluster ion beam processing the particles are used as an efficient means 
to transfer a high dose of energy onto a restricted surface region, this can be 
performed by using beams of clusters formed by gaseous species condensed 
by a supersonic expansion, the beam is then ionized and accelerated towards 
the target [5.113,5.114]. In Fig. 5.29 a scheme of a typical apparatus used for 
surface modification is shown [5.114]. 
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Fig. 5.29. Apparatus for surface modification with ion cluster beams, showing 
interchangeable electrode configurations: (a) analyzer with grids for beam charac- 
terization; (b) high voltage accelerating lens for sample exposure. (Prom [5.113]) 



Gas at the stagnation pressure Pq and temperature Tq expands through 
a nozzle N into a region maintained at a pressure P < 10“^ Torr by a 25 cm 
diffusion pump. The central part of the beam is selected by a conical nozzle 
and enters a high vacuum region maintained at P < 10”® Torr. A cylindrical 
ionizer I, located at 7 cm from the skimmer generates an electron beam inter- 
secting the neutral beam and ionizes the gas atoms and clusters. By adjusting 
the potential of the ionizer, only cluster ions are extracted and accelerated 
by a lens toward the substrate [5.113,5.114]. 
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Fig. 5.30. Cross-section of 
cluster beam source: 1-noz- 
zle, 2-skimmer, 3-collimator, 
4-cryopiunp. (Prom [5.116]) 



A high intensity cluster ion source used for micromachining [5.110,5.115, 
5.116] is shown in Fig. 5.30: the gas expands out of a trumpet-shaped nozzle 
kept at room temperature. A cluster beam is formed due to supersaturation 
caused by the expansion and it passes through two skimmers. 

The pressure stages formed by the skimmers are cryopumped by copper 
fins cooled by liquid nitrogen. The clusters are ionized by electron impact in 
an ionizer integrated with an electrostatic extraction-focusing system. Since 
clusters are produced in a molecular beam, they all possess almost the same 
velocity. This implies a large kinetic energy spread, due the differences of 
masses, which makes focusing a major problem which is not encountered in 
conventional ion sources. A tungsten diaphragm (0.1mm aperture) is placed 
behind the extraction electrode. The extraction voltage is adjusted so that the 
most probable size of the distribution is focused on this diaphragm. Smaller 
and larger clusters are out of focus and hit the diaphragm walls. Thus the 
beam can be partially monochromatized [5.116]. 

Beams of ionized CO 2 and SFg clusters, produced with this source, can be 
used for cluster impact lithography and polishing of surfaces. Diamond and 
cobalt-samarium ceramics can be structured using masks produced by the 
LIGA process [5.110], diamond, silicon and Pyrex glass have been microstruc- 
tured with beams accelerated at 100 keV, showing very smooth eroded sur- 
faces [5.103,5.117]. 

5.4.2 Thin Film Formation 

In 1972, Takagi and co-workers [5.6,5.118,5.119] proposed cluster beams for 
the growth of thin films. Metal clusters, produced by the expansion from a 
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crucible of a pure vapor, are ionized by electron impact and then accelerated 
at energies of several keV toward a substrate. A schematic diagram of the 
ionized cluster beam deposition (ICBD) apparatus is shown in Fig. 5.31. The 
material is heated in order to produce a vapor pressure inside the crucible 
Po = 10“^ Torr up to several Torr [5.119]. The vapor thus formed is expanded 
through a nozzle with typical diameter D = 0. 5-2.0 mm, the vacuum in the 
crucible chamber being in the range 10“^-10~^ Torr. After ionization, clus- 
ters can be accelerated towards the substrate where their kinetic energy is 
converted into thermal, sputtering and implantation energies. 




Fig. 5.31. Schematic view of a typical ICBD apparatus. (Prom [5.6]) 



One of the attractive features of using clusters instead of atoms is the 
way of depositing energy on the surface which should allow a substantial 
improvement in film adhesion and morphology while keeping the substrate 
temperature relatively low. The main parameters influencing the film growth 
are sticking coe105cient, nucleation density and adatom mobilities. These pa- 
rameters depend in turn on several factors such as deposition rate, substrate 
temperature, structural defects on the surface, contamination of the surface. 
The kinetic energy of all, or a fraction, of the impinging particles can strongly 
modify the above factors, and hence the growth parameters [5.120]. 

The distinctive features of ICBD as proposed by Takagi and Yamada are: 
improvement of adhesion by sputtering, etching and cleaning of the surface, 
localized deposition of energy enhancing diffusion and atom mobility, shallow 
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ion implantation, control of nucleation and growth by deposition and migra- 
tion of small aggregates [5.118]. A great improvement of the crystallinity of 
the film will result, in particular, from the enhanced mobility of the adatoms 
coming from momentum transfer and by thermal effects due to heating in- 
duced by the impact with the surface [5.121]. The kinetic energy of the im- 
pinging particles also affects the early stage of deposition and, in particular, 
the size distribution of the nucleation islands. Epitaxial layers, high qual- 
ity thin films and nanostructures of several materials have been grown with 
ICBD [5.119,5.122,5.123]. 

Silicon epitaxial thin films have been deposited at a substrate temperature 
of 900 K at a reasonably high deposition rate using ICBD [5.119]. Smooth 
epitaxial aluminum films forming a very sharp interface, are also deposited on 
room temperature Si substrates despite the lattice mismatch of 25% [5.124]. A 
characterization of the first stages of the growth shows that at a temperature 
of 50 C diffusion distances from 13 pm to 17 pm are covered, the diffusion 
distance increases with the acceleration voltage. At high acceleration voltages. 
Auger spectroscopy and SEM shows that a transition from three-dimensional 
growth to a two-dimensional growth take place. The observed sharp Al/Si 
interface, with no interdiffusion, is attributed to the very small number of 
defects at the interface and in general to the lack of damage induced by ICB 
bombardment [5.124]. Using ICBD in a reactive atmosphere, thin films of 
oxides are also deposited [5.119]. 

ICBD processes have been optimized to obtain high fluxes and ionization 
efficiencies and applied to industrial processes for the fabrication of electronic 
devices and high quality mirror coatings [5.124,5.125]. In particular films have 
been deposited in contact holes in DRAMs [5.126]. 

ICBD has achieved a considerable popularity and UHV-compatible cluster 
beam deposition systems are commercially available [5.127]. Although many 
groups have adopted this technique for high quality thin film deposition, quite 
surprisingly very few studies are devoted to the characterization of the cluster 
beams themselves. In particular, the cluster mass distribution before and after 
the electron impact ionization is inferred from source parameters and/or from 
indirect evidences (for example, characterization of the charged particle flux 
by retarding potential methods) , instead of being directly measured by mass 
spectrometric techniques. This situation leads to misunderstandings and even 
to erroneous interpretation of the experimental results. 

The derivation of the cluster mass distribution from velocity measure- 
ments should be considered with great care, since the observation of specific 
velocity regimes does not mean, ipso facto, that condensation has taken place 
during the expansion. Even the onset of a true supersonic regime should be 
checked carefully by measuring the beam velocities distribution. 

According to the theoretical approach proposed by Hagena [5.128], as 
discussed in Chap. 2, the reduced condensation scaling parameter T* can 
be used as a criterion for the onset of cluster formation. Standard ICBD 
conditions are characterized by F* 200 where clusters are not produced. 
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A time-of-flight mass spectroscopic analysis of a beam of germanium, 
produced by a typical ICBD source, shows the presence of clusters up to the 
tetramer with no evidence for larger clusters [5.129]. Analogous studies con- 
ducted on gallium and silver beams by retarding potential mass spectrometry 
and TOF, show that only a very small fraction of the beams is made of large 
clusters [5.130]. Experimental and computational analysis of the performance 
of an ionized cluster beam source also show that space charge effects in the 
ionization region strongly modify the energy distribution of the particles in 
the beam, thus invalidating the determination of mass distribution taken with 
a retarding potential spectrometer [5.131]. 

These results suggest that the ICBD technique is able to produce high 
quality thin films regardless of the presence of clusters, with a mechanism 
similar to low energy ion bombardment during vapor-phase deposition. Ion 
irradiation (20-100 eV) during thin film growth is shown to control the growth 
kinetics producing the same effects as those described for ICBD [5.120]. 

Hagena and co-workers [5.128, 5.132-5.135] describe systematically the 
conditions for metal cluster nucleation during supersonic expansion and per- 
form thin film depositions with well characterized cluster beams. The appa- 
ratus used for cluster beam deposition is shown in Fig. 5.32. The cluster mass 
distributions are characterized by a retarding field detector [5.132]. 
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Fig. 5.32. Apparatus to produce and analyze silver cluster beams obtained from 
expanding silver vapor with argon as carrier gas. (Prom [5.128]) 



Silver cluster deposition rates up to 14nms“^ are measured at 0.78 m 
downstream the nozzle with a beam diameter of 94 mm. For typical expansion 
conditions requiring pumping speeds as low as 0.1m^s“^ at 25.5 Pa, silver 
neutral clusters can achieve kinetic energies of several hundred eV. Good 
quality thin films are obtained by using neutral cluster beams [5.128,5.133]. 
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Mg/Ar seeded beams produce clusters with a size distribution centered 
around 1700 monomers per aggregate whereas pure Mg expansions give 500 
monomers per aggregate. The magnesium deposition rates for different types 
of beams are reported in Fig. 5.33 showing that a substantial improvement 
can be achieved compared to effusive flow. 




Fig. 5.33. Mg cluster beam deposition rate. (Prom [5.128]) 



Thick films (1000 nm) are deposited on room temperature glass and 
Si(lll) substrates using Ar seeded and pure Mg beams. The films show a 
preferential orientation of (002) planes parallel to the substrate. The beam 
parameters affecting the final morphology of the films seem to be the depo- 
sition rate and the cluster mass distribution. The same film morphology is 
obtained by using seeded and pure beams with the other parameters con- 
stant [5.132]. 

Cluster beams from high temperature nozzle sources can be successfully 
used for metallization of microstructured surfaces. Metallic films with good 
crystalline properties can duplicate the microstructure of the surfaces up to 
an incidence angle of 80° [5.133,5.134]. 

Metallization and hard coating deposition can also be obtained by using 
a magnetron plasma cluster source as described in Chap. 3 [5.136-5.138] 

Compared to conventional gas-aggregation sources this has the advantage 
of being operated with refractory materials. It can also work in the reactive 
sputtering mode to produce, for example, nitride clusters. Varying the parti- 
cle residence times in the aggregation chamber by regulating the quenching 
gas flow rate and/or the sputtering unit-nozzle distance, the cluster size dis- 
tribution can be controlled. Ionized particles are efficiently produced without 
any post-expansion electron impact ionization. TOF analysis of the beam 
shows the production of ion clusters of several hundreds of monomer. By 
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accelerating the clusters up to several keV towards room temperature sub- 
strates, strongly adhering and highly reflecting Mo and Cu films have been 
produced [5.136,5.137]. TiN and Ti^jAli-a^N hard coatings have been also de- 
posited at room temperature showing interesting structural and mechanical 
properties [5.138]. 




6. Outlook and Perspectives 



In this final chapter we further discuss issues concerning cluster beam deposi- 
tion in view of applications to the synthesis and processing of nanostructured 
materials. 

A critical point resides in those aspects of cluster beam techniques (CBT) 
that make their transfer from academic laboratories to industry and produc- 
tion still challenging. The ultimate goal of cluster-based technology is the 
efficient production of monodisperse particles with controllable size and a 
precise spatial arrangement. Methods based on chemical routes allow the 
efficient production of systems formed by ordered arrays of monodisperse 
clusters, especially for II- VI semiconductors [6.1]. Cluster beams simply can- 
not compete on these grounds: deposition of size and energy selected clusters 
can be realized only for very small systems at very low deposition rates and 
the control over spatial arrangement of the particles is poor. Despite the 
fundamental interest in pursuing size-selected cluster beam deposition, ap- 
plications of this technique are hampered by the extreme complexity of the 
experimental apparatus. 

The synthesis and processing of nanostructured materials where only the 
mean cluster dimensions influence the functional and structural properties of 
the system can benefit from the use of cluster beams. Of course this technique 
is not convenient for the production of bulk materials, however nanostruc- 
tured thin films and composite materials consisting of clusters embedded in 
transparent and pol 3 uneric matrices can be produced efficiently. These kind of 
materials are needed for optoelectronics, sensors, magnetic recording media, 
as well as for functional gradient coatings. The properties of these systems 
can be varied by controlling the mass and energy distribution of the cluster 
with a precision that does not require the use of beams monochromatic in 
mass and energy. 

We believe that the major criteria that should guide a realistic evaluation 
on the applications of CBT are the following: 

(i) the identification of a technological niche area where CBT offers solu- 
tions and performances unattainable with other techniques; 

(ii) the possible CBT developments in view of scaleability and integration 
with different techniques of synthesis, analysis and processing. 
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6.1 Cluster Beam Processing of Surfaces 

The exploration of cluster beams as a tool for material synthesis, processing 
and surface modifications is motivated by recent trends that are pushing the 
requirements in terms of dimensions, energy deposited, and processing tem- 
peratures towards the limits attainable with conventional ion implantation 
techniques [6.2]. 

We had several occasions, in the previous chapters, to discuss the ad- 
vantages of cluster beams that we can summarize as follows: control of the 
kinetic energy of the aggregates and of the single components of a cluster 
in a range which is critical in the thin film growth process and for the acti- 
vation of surface reactions; high directionality and high particle fluxes when 
supersonic beams are used (Fig. 6.1). 
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Fig. 6.1. Place of CBT among other ion beam techniques with respect to ion energy 
and beam current. (Prom [6.3]) 




As far as surface processing and implantation are concerned, cluster en- 
ergy and flux are the main parameters that should be controlled since the 
mass distribution can be only roughly determined. A very promising direction 
is the etching and micro machining of surfaces carried out by reactive cluster 
beams. The sputtering and etching rates induced by cluster beams are com- 
petitive with more conventional methods such as atomic beam milling. The 
important advantage being that, coupled to the use of masks, CBT allows the 
microstructuring of refractory materials without any undesired implantation 
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20keV, ions/cm^ 

hole diameter 0.5pm, T=300K 



0.5pm 




Fig. 6.2. SEM micrograph showing a cross-sectional view of Si substrate with a 
Si02 mask irradiated with SFe cluster ions. (Prom [6.2]) 




Fig. 6.3. Pyrex glass microstruc- 
tured by CO 2 cluster impact. 
(Prom [6.5]) 



effects [6.4] while charge-up damage of the substrate is minimized due to the 
favorable mass to charge ratio of the clusters (Figs. 6.2 and 6.3). 

The potential of CBT for the smoothing of metals, Si, CVD diamond 
and SiC has been demonstrated in the framework of large scale industrial 
programs [6.6]. Of particular relevance is the smoothing of high temperature 
superconductor (HTS) surfaces [6.7]. This method can be integrated into 
HTS circuit fabrication as a key step for planarization. 

Another application of CBT of particular interest is the creation of shal- 
low junctions by implantation of clusters and polyatomic molecules in semi- 
conductors [6.8]. Very shallow p+ junctions (less than 0.1pm depth) can be 
formed by implanting decaborane (B10H14) into Si: a PMOSFET with 40 nm 
gate has been realized. The implantation of larger clusters should result in 
even shallower junctions [6.9]. 

Metallization and deposition of thin films and coatings, can also benefit 
from cluster beam deposition as already discussed in Chap. 5. It is worth 
remembering here that the high directionality and high intensity typical of 
continuous supersonic sources, make them particularly valuable for applica- 
tions such as: metallization of isolating surfaces, filling the contact holes in 
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loTT^ MU Deposit 

I I Target 




Fig. 6.4. Formation of mi- 
crostructures using a grid mask, 
(a) Experimental arrangement 
of cluster beam, mask and sub- 
strate. (b) Detail of the silver 
deposit on the mask surface. 
(Prom [6.10]) 




combination with lift-off techniques and formation of thin foils of membranes 
with 3D microstructure [6.10]. Examples of these kinds of application are 
shown in Figs. 6.4 and 6.5. 

These applications require a source of high brightness and stability. Un- 
fortunately, supersonic sources that already meet these requirements can 
hardly be used with refractory materials. On the other hand, gas-aggregation 
sources, based on plasma discharges, give rise to encouraging performances 
and can be scaled to obtain very high intensities on large areas. 
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6.2 Nanostructured Materials Synthesis 

Micromachining and surface processing in general require the use of clusters 
condensed from gaseous precursors by continuous supersonic expansions. This 
produces some experimental difficulties related to the handling of huge gas 
loads requiring efficient differential pumping systems and vacuum chambers. 
Moreover high efficiency ionization systems are necessary. On the other hand 
the process of condensation is controllable to a high degree of precision, su- 
personic sources of gas clusters are very stable and their scaleability depends 
only on the adequacy of the pumping speeds. The state of the art is that 
equipments based on gas cluster beams are nowadays routinely produced 
and used for industrial applications [6.11]. 

The S5mthesis of nanostructured materials is more demanding in terms of 
control of the cluster mass distribution, although it does not require cluster 
beams which are monochromatic in mass. The ideal cluster source for this 
application should be intense, stable and easy to operate. Moreover the ideal 
source should be compatible with UHV standards in order to deposit clusters 
in controlled conditions and to avoid contamination. 

The choice between continuous and pulsed sources should take into ac- 
count that the former can provide high duty cycles at the expense of the 
dimensions of the pumping apparatus. Pulsed sources seem to be a better 
candidate for the production of refractory cluster beams, moreover, they can 
be better coupled with UHV systems when fast growth rates are not critical. 

Easy construction and operation are characteristic of pulsed sources that 
unfortunately do not correspond to a straightforward control on cluster beam 
parameters. The processes underlying cluster formation in pulsed plasma 
sources are poorly known on a microscopic level so that the control on the 
beam parameters is achieved on a phenomenological basis. The tuning of the 
cluster mass distribution by changing the source parameters is quite difficult 
and one should have the pragmatic attitude of carefully characterize the beam 
without inferring its properties from the behavior of similar sources, or from 
the characterization of pulsed valves alone. Stability is also a major problem 
at present. It should be noted that the actual generation of pulsed valves does 
not guarantee stable operation for sufficiently long times (hours) because of 
the presence of drifts. This is quite a complication in realizing the ideally 
simple and reliable cluster source. 

The majority of pulsed plasma sources include a thermalization chamber 
that considerably alter the shape and duration of the gas delivered by the 
pulsed valve. This has several consequences: clusters have a long (millisec- 
onds) residence time in the source, the pressure in the source is a function 
of time so that the beam characteristics also change. Generally speaking, 
these sources deliver beams that should be classified, as ’modulated’ instead 
of ’pulsed’. In this regime the production of clusters is very efficient and the 
duty cycle larger than for a pure pulsed source. This of course requires a more 
efficient pumping system. Prom this point of view, cluster plasma sources for 
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beam deposition are very similar to gas aggregation sources with a low duty 
cycle. This aspect should always be remembered in order to choose the right 
characterization protocol for this class of sources. 



6.3 Perspectives 

The overall picture is of a fast evolution, so that very promising future appli- 
cations can be envisaged looking to recent developments that take advantage 
of specific properties intrinsic to cluster beams. 

In particular, the deposition of thin films from supersonic molecular beams 
is recognized as an interesting alternative to conventional effusive beams in 
terms of intensity and collimation even applied to film growth of conven- 
tional semiconductors [6.12]. Supersonic cluster beams are very attractive in 
terms of beam collimation, thickness control, deposition rates for the syn- 
thesis of nanostructured layers where the degree of crystallinity can be con- 
trolled without thermal annealing [6.13]. Moreover, the possibility of using 
supersonic beams coupled with the standard thin film processing methods, 
opens a new route for the realization of devices containing nanostructured 
materials as integrated parts [6.14]. 

The synthesis of thin films and devices with integrated parts from pre- 
cursors with typical dimensions of a few nanometers allows the introduction 
of structural and functional properties related to nanometer-scale architec- 
tures. This approach looks particularly promising for the integration of sys- 
tems where an interplay between electronic structure and local geometric 
structure is important, as in the case of field emission, magnetic recording, 
non linear optics, energy storage and where objects characterized by different 
scales of dimensions are hierarchically organized [6.15]. 

A new challenging direction is also the application of free jets to the depo- 
sition of organic aggregates (molecules and oligomers). Key features are the 
control of the kinetic energy and the high directionality that make supersonic 
beams ideally suited to the ultra clean environments of growth chambers with 
in situ characterization. Organic molecular beam epitaxy is already becom- 
ing an alternative to chemical deposition to improve quality of films via a 
better control of the growth process. Recent experiments with seeded super- 
sonic beams show that is possible to control the alignments (steric effect) of 
elongated molecules (oligo-thyophenes in particular) along the direction of 
the beam [6.16]. Such a feature coupled to the “tuning” of kinetic energy in 
a range (from one to several tens of eV) where the threshold for the activa- 
tion of surface chemical processes lay, can further improve the quality of the 
growth extending the addressable surfaces and structures. 

This shows how interconnected are the fundamental research and the de- 
velopments of new applications: the difficulties, still numerous, to produce 
an industrial impact based on cluster beam methods should not cause one to 
overlook the large amount of work of characterization that is strongly needed. 
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A microscopic understanding of the role of precursors, beam parameters, first 
stages of growth, cluster coalescence, degree of cluster coalescence and hier- 
archical organization on the final structure of the film require the combi- 
nation of an accurate characterization of the beam and of surface science 
characterization techniques in controlled conditions. This, in turn, requires 
an experimental approach that couples expertise from sohd state-physics and 
molecular and atomic physics (gas phase) and the development of dedicated 
experimental apparatus, as shown schematically in Fig. 6.6, based on this 
interdisciplinary approach [6.17]. 



Differentially Pumped Beam Deposition Chamber 

Cluster Source Characterization 




Fig. 6.6. Apparatus for cluster beam deposition developed in Trento. It combines 
characterization of the clusters in the beam to the study of the growth processes 
starting from the surface modifications and preciursors. A cluster configuration of 
the apparatus and a fast entry lock allow the couphng with other sections, giving 
access to different kinds of analysis and processing 
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Table A.l. List of some relevant properties of materials useful in the design of cluster sources 
and of interest as targets 



Element 


Melting 

point 

(K) 


Boiling 

point 

(K) 


Temperature 
for 1.5 X 10"^ 
mbar vapor 

(K) 


Compatibility 


Hazards 


Aluminum 

(Al) 


932 


2740 


1493 


Reacts with ceramics, 
wets all materials, 
creeps, alloys with W 


Flammable powder 


Arsenic 

As4 

As2 


1093 


883 


583 


Dimer vapor 
C pyrolized at 1473 K 


Suspected 
carcinogen, 
highly toxic 


Barium 


983 


2043 


963 


Reacts with ceramics, 
wets metals 


Flammable solid 


Beryllium 


1556 


2723 


1473 




Carcenogenic suspect 
highly toxic 


Bismuth 

Bi2 

Bi 


544 


1803 


948 


Wets chromel 

Mo pyrolized 
at 1670 K 


Flammable powder, 
harmful vapor 


Cadmium 


594 


1040 


533 


Damages 
vacuum system, 
low sticking 


Toxic, flammable 
powder, suspected 
carcinogen 


Caesium 


301 


942 


423 


Explosive in air, 
low sticking, creeps 
damages detectors 




Calcium 


1123 


1713 


873 




Flammable powder 


Chromimn 


2123 


2873 


1673 




Toxic 


Cobalt 


1768 


3173 


1803 


Alloys with 
refractory metals 


Toxic flammable 
powder, 
suspected 
carcinogen 
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Element 


Melting 

point 

(K) 


Boiling 

point 

(K) 


Temperature 
for 1.5 X 10“^ 
mbar vapor 

(K) 


Compatibility 


Hazards 


Copper 


1356 


2853 


1523 




Flammable powder 


Disprosium 


1685 


2573 


1403 




Flammable powder 


Erbium 


1803 


2873 


1523 




Flammable powder 


Europium 


1099 


1713 


893 






Gadolinium 


1585 


2973 


1873 


alloys with 
Ta 




Gallium 


303 


2523 


1323 


Alloys with 
refractory metals 




Germanium 


1223 


3153 


1673 


Wets Ta and Mo 


Flammable powder 


Gold 


1336 


2933 


1693 


Wets Mo 




Holmium 


1773 


2573 


1453 


Flammable powder 




Indium 


429 


2273 


1213 


Wets Cu, W 


Toxic, flammable 
powder 


Iron 


1812 


3173 


1853 


AUoys with all 
refractory metals 


Flammable powder 


Lead 


600 


2023 


993 




Toxic, flammable 
powder 


Lithium 


453 


1603 


808 


Alloys with 
stainless steel 


Flammable solid 


Magnesium 


923 


1373 


696 




Flammable solid 


Manganese 


1523 


2373 


1233 


Wets 

refractory metals 


Flammable powder 


Mercury 


234.2 


629.7 


321 




Highly toxic, 
harmful vapor 


Molybdenum 


2893 


4873 


2773 


Subhmes 




Neodymium 


1297 


3443 


1623 




Flammable powder 


Nickel 


1726 


3093 


1773 


Alloys with 
refractory metals 


Suspected 

carcinogen 


Palladium 


1825 


3413 


1753 






Platinum 


2045 


4100 


2373 


Alloys with 
refractory metals 


Flammable powder 


Potassium 


336.7 


1047 


487 




Flammable solid 


Praseodymium 


1204 


3785 


1673 




Flammable powder 
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Element 


Melting 

point 

(K) 


Boihng 

point 

(K) 


Temperature 
for 1.5 X 10”^ 
mbar vapor 

(K) 


Compatibility 


Hazards 


Rubidium 


312 


961 


448 


Explosive in air 


Flammable sohd 


Samarium 


1350 


2064 


1013 


Subhmes 


Flammable powder 


Scandium 


1814 


3104 


1653 


Low alloying 
with W 




Selenimn 


490 


958 


563 


Clusters easily, 
damages vacuum 
system, 

explosive in air 


Toxic 


Silicon 


1683 


2628 


1893 




Flammable powder 


Silver 


1235 


2485 


1303 




Flammable powder 


Sodium 


371 


1156 


563 




Flammable sohd 


Strontium 


1042 


1657 


803 


Wets refractory 
metals, 
no alloying 




Tantalum 


3269 


5700 


3323 






Tellurium 


722 


1263 


643 


Clusters, 
wets metals, 
no alloying 


Flammable sohd, 
highly toxic 


Terbium 


1629 


3396 


1803 




Flammable powder 


Thallium 


577 


1733 


903 


Wets metals, 
no alloying 


Toxic 


Thorium 


2023 


5065 


2673 






Thuhum 


1818 


2220 


1113 


Sublimes 


Flammable powder 


Tin 


505 


2543 


1523 




Flammable powder 


Titanium 


1933 


3560 


2013 


Reacts with 
refractory metals 




Tungsten 


3683 


5933 


3523 


Sublimes 


Flammable powder 


Vanadium 


2163 


3653 


2123 


Subhmes 
Wets Mo, 
no alloying 




Ytterbium 


1092 


1467 


743 


Subhmes 


Flammable powder 


Yttrium 


1825 


3611 


1923 




Flammable powder 


Zinc 


693 


1180 


613 


Damage 
vacuum system, 
subhmes 


Flammable powder 


Zirconium 


2125 


4650 


2723 


Wets W with 
low ahoying 
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Table A. 2. Some useful properties of ceramic materials of interest in somce design 



Material 


dc 

resistance 
0 cm 


Coefficient 
of thermal 
expansion 


xl0“® 


Melting 

Point 

(K) 


Temperature 

for 

1.5 X 10“^ mbar 




Temp. 

(K) 


Value 


Temp. 

(K) 


Value 




vapor 

(K) 


AI 2 O 3 


1100 

1370 

2150 


1 X 10 ® 

1 X 10® 
22 


300-1100 


8.5 


2320 


2040 


BeO 


900 

1370 


3.5 X 10® 
5.2 X 10® 


300-1100 


9.2 


2790 


2020 


Zr 02 


615 

975 

2270 


2.1 X 10® 
2.3 X 10® 
0.59 


273-1673 


5.0 


2575 


2570 


MgO 


1075 

1875 


3 X 10® 
1 X 10^ 


273-1773 


16 


3075 


1500 


Th 02 


825 

1240 


2.6 X 10'^ 
3.8 X 10® 


300-1075 


9.5 


3300 


2244 


BN 




1 X 10®® 






> 3270 


3070 


MACOR 


300 


> 10®® 


300-1075 


12.6 






SHAPAL-M 


300 


1 X 10®® 


300-1075 


5.1 
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